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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“T wad gie a’ my gowd, my bairn, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 
For ae blast o’ the westlin’ wind 
To blaw the reek frae thee.” 
It takes a great deal to make some people ill—I suppose so, at least, 
for the next morning, after lying awake nearly all night, I saw the 
daylight comein, and I was not ill. 

I had wished to be left alone, and had asked to have my window- 
curtains undrawn that I might look out as I lay in bed ; for, as is so 
often the case in illness or trouble, I did not like to look at things 
near at hand. 

I did not think very intently about my changed prospects ; all sorts 
of irrelevant matters pushed themselves into the foreground ; and my 
only intervals of calm were when I could watch the slow movements 
of the clouds over the sky and the quiet southing of the stars. I 
heard steps about the house all night—openings of outer doors, 
wheels, and movements of furniture ; the place only became quiet 
about dawn ; but this made no difference to me. I did not want to 
sleep, and yet I felt the profound quiet, during which light came on, 
resting and sustaining me. 
i At last there were noises again—the usual sounds of unclosing 
shutters and knocking at doors; then I began to notice how un- 
changed everything else was in spite of the change in me. What a 
commonplace experience !—and yet we are all surprised by it in our 
turn, and with it comes the first power to understand how (greatly as 
some of us may be loved) we shall make no abiding change even in 
any one human face by our going away. 

The snow lay on the frozen trees, glittering and pure in the morning 
sunshine, and my pulse was beating as usual, and there was the little 
church tower. This was the wedding-day, and the bridegroom’s letter 
was under the pillow. 
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“T am glad he is not dead,” I whispered to myself; and all my sen- 
sations were dull, and the words in which my thoughts shaped them- 
selves were few and moderate. We can spend a great deal of vivid 
emotion on unimportant matters when the senses are keen and fresh, 
but let them be exhausted with watching, or waiting,,or fear, and how 
patient and tame .we are about the most remarkable and heart-sicken- 
ing things ! 

Mrs. Henfrey’s little maid came and helped me to dress; she 
trembled more than I did, and could not speak to me at all. Then 
Mrs, Henfrey came herself, and brought me down to breakfast. I 
saw that everything had been restored to its usual state. The ever- 
greens and the plants were gone; the tables were set as they 
generally stood. I was so quiet that no one could offer any sym- 
pathy; I think they were thankful to find that I could behave 
almost as usual, and I dare say they little supposed that my com- 
monplace cogitations were as much occupied with wonder as to what 
Mrs. Henfrey would do with the great wedding-breakfast for eighty 
guests, as with the letter that I had to send to Valentine, and what 
I should say in it. 

Some of the wedding guests*were then in the house, though I did 
not know it till I heard the sound of wheels, and was told, in answer 
to a question, that the Augustus Mortimers and the John Mortimers 
were about to drive home ; but the confusion of the previous evening 
I never. heard much about till long afterwards; nor of the rage of 
“Uncle Augustus,” the head of the family ; and how John Mortimer 
and Mr. Brandon sent in all directions to stop the wedding guests ; 
how angry they got with the wedding presents, which kept coming 

-in by the dozen ; how Dick 4 Court (the clergyman who was to perform 
the ceremony) had to be sent to; and the best man, who was no 
other than Valentine’s old rival, Prentice, had to be met at the 
station and desired to keep his distance. 

All these things I knew nothing about. They had done everything 
they could to prevent mortification to me,—more indeed than was 
necessary, for as the great fact had to be borne, the little incidents 
grouped about it got swallowed up in its more important shadow. 

One strange thing, however, happened in spite of all their care : 
the old footman came to my side at breakfast-time with a waiter in 
his hand ; but just as he said, “‘ With Miss Braithwaite’s love, ma’am,” 
and before I had turned, St. George snatched whatever was on the 
tray, and flung it under the table. 

The man retired under a battery of looks from the family ; but the 
present still came to me, falling at my feet. I felt that it was some- 
thing delicate and soft, and touched it several times with my foot as 
it lay there. At last I was impelled to stoop and draw it out. It 
was a bride’s bouquet, made of white camelias, and tied with satin 
ribbon. 
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Miss Braithwaite, in the deep snow, could not know anything of 
my misfortune ; indeed, no one did who had not been told the previous 
night. ‘There was fish of some kind on the table, I think, for finger- 
glasses stood about. I began to untie the flowers and put them into 
my glass; and as I did it slowly and wearily, I observed Mrs. 
Henfrey’s astonishment, and said: to her, “I do not. see why these 
must fade and die, because I am not to be happy ;” whereupon both 
she and Liz gave way to tears and sobs, and I looked at them and 
longed in vain to follow their example. 

I recollect little of that morning. About eleven o'clock: the old 
craving for work came upon me, and I sat between Liz and Mrs. 
Henfrey, silent and quite unable to shed a tear. Giles then 
came in and asked if I thought there was anything. that would:do me 
good, and I said yes, I wished to go out and walk in the shrubbery. 
He went away to have a path swept, and when it was ready he took 
me out. There was a cold north walk behind the trees, which was 
bare of snow, and there I began mechanically to walk up and. down. 
The inability to shed tears was telling on me. 1 felt a burning pain 
in my brow; but I longed for exertion and bodily fatigue, and could 
not talk, or bear him to talk to me. 

When he found that, he let me walk alone, standing near and 
sometimes watching me. The driving wind was bitterly cold, and 
the chill earth made my feet numb; but the mechanical exertion: of 
walking seemed to be a relief to me, and I paced up. and down i in 
spite of his expostulations. 

Close to this walk, but facing south, was a little cottage consisting 
only of one room. Sometimes we had used it for our photographs ; 
but it was fitted up for a study, and Giles often wrote in it. I nuw, 
as I walked, saw him drag wood into it, and then fetch some cushions 
from the house. I thought it was that he might sit there till Iwas 
réady to go in, but instead of that he lingered near, and I continued 
to walk till I was chilled to my very bones. 

At last he confronted me in the path, saying, “‘ You must. not stop 
here any longer.” 

I was too weak to contend, and he took me by the ents and led 
me till we had emerged from the dull, dark. shrubbery, and. were 
facing the little cottage. He brought me in, and I saw a great 
fire of wood on the andirons; a basket-work couch stood: close to. 
it, which was filled with the eushions that he had brought fromthe 
house. 

The sun was streaming through the stained glass windows, anil all 
the place was cheerful, and light, and warm. *But I heard the wind 
moaning outside, and longed to be out in it, walking in the dark 
shrubbery ; for sitting thus deprived of movement, and yet not able 
to shed tears; I began to feel as if all power of endurance was over. 
And yet this misery did not rouse:me’to any energy; it was very 
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feebly that I complained to him while my limbs trembled, and my 
head swam— 

“Oh, it is much worse for me indoors! why did you bring me 
here?” 

“T brought you that you might speak. You are breaking your 
- heart in this silence. Complain to me, and say what you please that 
is bitter, either of Valentine or of me.” 

“You are good to me now: I have no complaint against you.” 

“Oh yes, you have.” 

“T did not know it. I don’t care about it.” 

“ And against him?” 

“If I must talk of him, I will justify him.” 

“Oh, have pity on me! It is as I thought. You could not 
excuse, if you did not love him. Oh the disgrace, the misery of it!” 

He spoke huskily, but struggled with himself; and presently 
returned to the charge, saying, “ Don’t turn away your face ; give 
this trouble words.” 

“TI can’t. You don’t understand.” 

“Don’t 1%” he answered, and sighed ; “tell me, then, and make 
me understand.” 

His sympathy was so keen that, for the moment, it drew me.out 
of myself: I experienced a sharp pang of pity for him, for I saw 
he was suffering from the sense of disgrace that Valentine had 
brought on him. So I tried to tell him that I had not been utterly 
unprepared for this ; and with that a burst of tears came to my relief, 
and I felt that the comforting warmth and sunshine were thawing 
my numb limbs, and that my heart, for all its aching, was less 
oppressed. 

“There,” he said, putting some cushions about me that I might 
rest on them, “let us reckon over the things that are lost, and 
consider whether any of them can possibly be supplied. If Valentine 
had been your true and faithful lover, and had been taken from you 
by death yesterday, would that have been a greater misfortune than 
it is to find him weak and dishonourable ?” 

‘Tt would have been a deeper sorrow ; but then I should have felt 
that he had once been mine: now he has taken himself away even 
from the past ; he has robbed me not only of his affection, but of my 
own faith, my own idea. Oh, he is gone! and it breaks my heart to 
think of what he must have suffered before he could have behaved 
in this way. You ought to have brought him home.” 

“Breught him home—brought him here?” exclaimed St. George 
as if in amazement. - 

“For then at least we should have known what he was about. I 
am tormented by the thought of his suspense. What is he doing, do 
you think ?” 

“TI don’t know,” he answered bitterly ; “ perhaps longing for the 
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letter that he expects from you—the letter which, it seems, since 
‘love covers a multitude of sins,’ will, without any reproaches or 
resentment, give him all he wants—his release.” 

I wrung my hands and wept while he spoke, and then covered my 
face with them. The forlornness of my position seemed to press upon 
me at that moment unbearably: my maid was sent away, my uncle 
was at sea; where should I go? what should I do? I had no 
relations, no friends, no home. 

“Don’t, oh don’t! I cannot bear it,” I said, when he added more 
about Valentine: “he shall have the letter at once, and it shall be 
what he wishes. It will make me ten times more unhappy to think 
that he is miserable too. Don’t talk to me any more.” 

He went to the window when I said this; and I shivered in spite of 
the glowing wood fire, and longed to get away from him and from 
everyone, and after this short rest to go out and pace again along the 
frozen paths. I had risen, and drawing my cloak about me had 
reached the door, when, rousing himself from his reverie, he laid his 
hand on the latch, and said with a kind of reproachful pleading, 
“ Dorothea !” 

“T want to go out and walk,” I entreated piteously. 

“You are trembling ; you are faint. Iwill take you back to the 
house, if you please ; but you must not walk in that bitter wind 
again—I dare not allow it.” 

So restrained, I lost all self-command, and threw myself on the 
couch sobbing. He would not let me go and walk, that was clear, 
though I begged and entreated like a child. 

He held my hand, and reasoned with me almost with a woman’s 
patience. “Oh!” I exclaimed when I had tried to rise and found I 
could not, “ if you will not let me walk, pray for me.” 

During the last sleep I had fallen into, I had dreamed of the raft ; 
we stood upon it in the night, he and I, and I knew of Valentine’s 
desertion, and begged him then to pray to God for me. My dream 
went on to show that he asked what he should pray for, and I had 
replied, ‘that God would make me contented, and make Valentine 
happier without me than we had hoped to be together.” 

It was with this recollection in my mind that I repeated the 
request of my dream, and it was certainly the last thing that could 
enter my head to suppose that he would refuse it. 

“To pray for you?” he repeated ; “what, aloud? Oh, I cannot do 
that. Hasn’t there been enough of this?” Then when I looked up 
at him with feeble wonder, he begged me to forgive him, and repeated 
in a choking voice that this was a thing he could not do. 

“I did not want you to pray that the marriage might come on 
again,” I replied ; and when he made no answer, I went on, “and if 
I had, I always thought you wished it to be, though none of the 
others did.” 
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“ None of the others did ?” he repeated, as if shocked. 

“No,” I said, “ none of them. I told Mrs. Henfrey so last night. 
Nothing matters very much now, and I have had time enough 
sinee I came here to be sure that, if they had wished it, they would 
have said so, and the absent ones would have sent kind messages. 
Emily and Louisa have never so much as sent their love to me. Not 
one of them has been kind. So perhaps, on the whole, this is just as 
well.” 

“If you say that J have not been kind—,” he began, and stopped 
short. , 

“ No—I do not say so ; besides, you told me that I had something 
to forgive you for.” 

at 

“‘T cannot listen to what it was; I do not care. But it reminded 
me of what I have felt, believed, and said about you. I remembered 
it in the night. ‘If you-only knew it all, how displeased you would 
be !—and I’ suppose—— ” 

** Yes—try to tell me about this.” 

“T meant to do; but everything is such a long way off. I 
suppose we can never be friends unless I tell you about this. I wish 
I could ;' it was so unjust, and besides it was absurd.” 

My thoughts were getting dim by this time, and I heard and saw 
everything as if it was taking place in some other world. “It wasa 
pity,”:I remember saying when I saw him come up to me, “and it 
seems that it was all my own mistake.” 

Should he forgive me? he inquired. 

“ Oh yes,” I answered ; “and let us be friends.” 

But if a man forgives on his knees, with a face of passionate 
entreaty, it is likely to confuse the person forgiven, especially if there 
is alarm in his face. 

I looked down at him, and said, “I am not ill. Why are you 
afraid?” Agitation made his voice falter, and I did not hear his 
answer ; but I went on, “ You don’t understand ; it is you that are to 
forgive—you.” 

It seemed to me that, far away, some one said, Yes, he knew that. 
Would I let him kiss my hand, then ? 

I believe I said,“ There is no need ; and, besides, I have got my glove 
on.” Iremember that I lifted up my hand then, and considered that 
I could not have taken off that glove, however much I might have 
tried. Then I observed that he had risen, that he was standing 
before-the fire, and that he told me I had not really forgiven him. 
But I was too utterly weary to contradict him ; indeed, I had begun 
to feel that I did not much care whether we were friends or not. 
Then, ‘after a time, I noticed that he put some of the cushions against 
the‘ high end of the basket-work couch ; I leaned my cheek against 
them, and he untied the ribbons of my cloak and hat. 
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Oh! I thought, how delightful it would be if I could sleep! and 
then there came a moment of conscious delightful rest, and then I fell 
into a doze, and next into a dream. 

It was the only dream I ever had that realities often brought’ to my 
mind in after-years; not that any of its details were repeated 
correctly, but things often occur which remind me of it, and I have 
velieved in pre-visions ever since. 

I was walking in a wood, by the margin of a stream hardly three 
feet wide. A little child was holding me by the hand, and in its 
other hand and under the arm was tucked a straggling posy of long 
daisy asters and tall willow herbs ; and it was singing all the while, 
for its own delight, in the sweetest small voice ever heard. 

I saw some one standing on a rise, budding a tree. I perceived 
directly who it was, and said, with all the composure and indifference 
of sleep, “ Dear me, that is Valentine, and no doubt I have married 
him after all.” Then I looked about for ferns, for I understood that 
this was a New Zealand wood, but I only noticed clumps of primroses, 
the skeletons of poplar leaves, and there was watercress in the 
stream. 

I observed a familiar look, and said, “I did not think the’ two ends 
of the world were so much alike ;” and I suddenly became aware that 
a little blue smoke, which was sifting through the branches of a cedar 
tree on the opposite side of the stream, came from the chimneys of 
Mr. Mortimer’s house; and, without surprise, I saw St. George 
coming down to meet me. We approached a flat plank which served 
as a bridge. He set his foot upon it to ascertain whether it was safe, 
held out his hand to my little charge, and between us we guided her 
over. 

Then I thought he snatched her up in his arms and kissed the 
small singing mouth with a rapture of passionate love. “Oh!” I said 
to him with a sudden unsatisfied longing in my heart, “I love that 
little creature too.” But as he held her face to meet mine, I felt, as 
one sometimes does in a dream, that I was too late; my arms would 
not take her, my lips could not reach her, and, in another instant, I 
knew this was only a sleep, and that all of it was melting away. 

I got myself awake with a strange yearning at heart. I remembered 
that I did not have that baby’s kiss, and sighed for it before I 
remembered my own troubles; but there was whispering in the 
room. How seldom one hears people whisper : it is the strangest, the 
most exciting, and the most suggestive sound in the world. 

I opened my eyes, saw Mr. Brandon sitting on ‘the floor mending 
the fire with fresh wood, and leaning over him, with her hand on his 
shoulder, was a lady. I saw some furs lying on the floor, I heard the 
crackling of the wood ; but as he sat with his back to me, looking up” 
at her while she listened intently, nota word of the whisper that 
floated from one of them to the other was audible to me, till, as he 
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still spoke, this lady bent on one knee, and, putting her other arm 
about him, drew his head on her shoulder and held it there with her 
hand. Then she answered, and I heard her words, “ As if I did not 
love you, except for that little squalling treasure of mine, more than 
all the rest of the world put together.” And she began to excuse 
herself lovingly for not having been able to come to him before. 

After this they whispered again, and I saw him take out Valen- 
tine’s letter ; then I gathered strength to rouse myself a little more, 
and as I lifted up my head, the basket-work couch creaked, on which 
the stranger rose, and very gently came forward, as if she did not wish 
me to be startled. No doubt I had heard of her, she said ; she was 
Emily,—St. George’s sister, Emily,—and she was come to see what 
she could do to help. 

She had St. George’s dark cloudy hair, and a mouth like his, 
which, when she smiled, only showed the tips of the white even teeth ; 
and when I held out my hands to her, she leaned over me with much 
the same movement she had used to her brother. ‘“ Don’t go,” I en- 
treated. No; she would stay as long as I liked ; and she took me into 
her arms, and into her possession, in a way that, in spite of her youth, 
was quite motherly. 

I soon managed to say something to her about the letter, and pro- 
posed that St. George should go in and write one to Valentine, leav- 
ing her there with me. [ could not bear the thought of her going ; 
and when St. George went away, I occupied myself with listening to 
her voice, and looking at her hand, till falling asleep again, I heard 
still the gentle plashing of drops from the thatch, and the crackling 
breakage of small icicles from the trees ; for there was a thaw in that 
sheltered place, though on the other side where the north wind was 
raging, and the snow had been drifted away, and swept away, the very 
snowdrops seemed to tremble, and hang lower for the cold. 

Shortly Liz came, and St. George with her: they brought a letter 
and some wine and jelly, which they gave me. I did not tike the 
letter at all; it was neither kind enough, nor decided enough ; 
whereupon Emily produced a pencil, and said she would add any- 
thing I pleased at my dictation, if I was quite sure I knew my own 
mind. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “Ido. I wish entirely and for ever to release 
him from his engagement to me; and I send my love to him and for- 
give him, for he has behaved better under the circumstances than I 
could have expected.” 

As they all looked amazed at this, and asked whether it was really 
to be sent, I had to explain that I knew he was weak: it would have 
been more like him to have yielded to circumstances; then, when it was 
too late, let me find out his deep attachment to another woman. I 
should have been miserable then about him, and he would have spoilt 
both our lives: now he could but have spoilt one. 
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“ Wait a minute,” said Emily ; “if that message is sent, the Oubit 
must do something in return.” 

“What need he do?” I inquired, hurt at her calling him “the Oubit” 
and speaking so indifferently. 

“ He must answer that he also entirely and for ever releases you 
from your engagement to him.” 

“ He will be glad enough to do that,” said Liz, contemptuously. 

“Unless there comes any hitch about this new affair,” continued 
Emily, appearing to consider. 

I felt at that moment that the Oubit did not deserve either 
the bitter contempt of Liz or the disparaging suspicions of Emily, 
and I could not help saying— 

* But he has met with a woman whom he loves now,—whom he 
truly and deeply loves.” 

“ No matter,” said Emily, “this thing he must and shall do ;” and 
she actually added the condition she had mentioned ; after which the 
little pony chaise was brought over the lawn to our retreat, and Emily 
drove me to the house in it, and shortly I felt so unwell that I went 
to bed and they sent for their medical man. 

Mrs. Henfrey told him I had got the influenza, and he said my nerves 
had sustained a shock. I did not much care for anything so long as 
I might lie still and have Emily. No tragical impressions could keep 
their dark hues long in the light of Emily’s presence ; and though 
she would call Valentine “the Oubit,” and sometimes “ that boy,” I 
felt that so long as I might hear her voice now and then in my 
chamber, and feel her comforting arms, she might take whatever 
views she pleased of life, of Valentine, and of me. She came and sat 
by me in the night, and talked to me while the rest of that weary 
household slept. 

I said to her, “ You like me well enough now that we have met, and 
yet I, knowing you were coming home from India, almost hoped 
you would not be in time for our wedding ; for you had never taken 
any notice of me.” 

“T did not care to be in time,” she answered ; “ and I do not like 
weddings.” 

I was not going to betray to her that I had heard her tell her step- 
brother how much she loved him; nor how, while she said it, I had 
noticed the wedding ring upon her hand ; but she went on to talk of 
her husband. Poor Fred was so unwell that she had been obliged 
to settle him in the south of France, at Cannes; but she got a tele- 
gram that things were going all wrong, so she came home as quickly 
as possible. Then of her own accord she told me that “Fred was 
fond of her.” 

“Every one must be,” I said; “how can they help it?” 

“You told sister, last night,” said Emily, “ that no one in the world 
cared very much for you.” 
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“Valentine has proved that he does not; and he was the only 
person who professed to feel anything particular,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” she answered, as if deep in thought ; “ and yet how little we 
can know of the inner life of those about us. The affection we rested 
in, and that was proclaimed to the world, may fade and perish, while, 
unsuspected by us, our names may be precious to some common 
acquaintance, whom we, seldom trouble ourselves to think about. 
Who can tell? Have you ever considered this question? I often do.” 

** No; such an illusion could not come to me. I wish to look at 
things as they are. I had but one lover, and him I could not retain. 
Oh, you cannot think how utterly alone I am !” 

She let me cry in her arms, and then she laid her head by mine 
on the pillow, and soothed me to sleep. It was high day when 
we two awoke, and perhaps there was no real change in things about 
us ; but yet the snow I thought did not now look so cold, nor any 
of the bare hills so desolate. 

For three days I could hardly lift my head from the pillow, and 
yet I was free from some of the worst discomforts of illness ; I had no 
fever, I could sleep, and generally I could eat. 

All this time Mrs. Henfrey was exceedingly kind, she tended me 
with motherly care ; but the one person I wanted was Emily. Emily 
sat with her feet on the fender and told me all sorts of things; and 
when I was nervous about Valentine, Emily laughed at me. Nobody 
was better able to take care of himself: he did not feel the matter 
half as much as I did, I might be sure. I began to love Sister more 
warmly when I saw how generously good she was to Emily, taking 
care that she should have her share of all Mr. Mortimer’s little 
personal possessions. ‘I saved this, or I put by that for you, my 
dear, for he was so fond of you.” 

I had never seen anyone so free from jealousy, and I mentioned this 
to Liz and Emily one day. “She and our mother were always like the 
most loving sisters,” they answered ; “but poor Mr. Mortimer had a 
very unhappy youth, and perhaps that made a difference in his one 
daughter’s love for the woman who at last came to his home to make 
him happy ; for sister was about ten years old, quite of an age to 
remark things, when her mother eloped with a low coarse man, and 
lived nearly twenty years not many miles from her old home, in 
misery, disgrace, and wickedness. Nothing could be done for her, 
and Mr. Mortimer for all those years was a broken-down unhappy 
man. At last she died, and the second Mrs. Mortimer, who seemed 
to have been very easily won, was received by both husband and step- 
daughter as if she had been an angel—and in their opinion she 
always behaved like one.” 

On the fifth day when I woke, I heard to my dismay that Emily 
was going to Bath. Old Walker had given out that the gout would 
‘certainly fly to his heart, unless Emily came and gave him a true 
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and particular account of his dear Fred. So Emily, who did not think 
much of the old man’s ailments, was to set forth that very morning. 

She sat by me before she went, and talked ; she was full of life 
and hope. To be sure, she rather shocked me when she gave way to 
irrepressible laughter over the Oubit’s letter to me which came 
by that morning’s post. How angry I should have been if anyone 
but Emily had laughed at this effusion! How vexed I was when I 
found that before it was shown to me Giles had read it aloud to her; 
for it seemed that poor Valentine had humbly sent it to his brother 
to ask if it would do. I cried, but I laughed too, when I read that 
letter ; there was something so painfully ridiculous in it, for Valentine 
was quite devout and solemn. He conveyed the notion to me that 
pious gratitude for my kindness almost overpowered him. He did 
not mean it, but a man should be careful how he thanks God that he 
has been permitted to accomplish an unworthy action. 

“Did St. George laugh over this?” I inquired, when I had very 
nearly sobbed and laughed myself into hysterics. 

Emily hesitated. ‘He always laughs over his own misfortunes,” 
she said ; so by that I knew he must have done it over mine. 

“And that reminds me,” continued Emily, “you may take for 
granted that I know everything you know about him, and a great 
deal more. So, my darling, when you get better, do encourage him to 
talk about that love affair of his.” 

“ Do you think he would like to talk of it?” I asked. 

“‘T am sure he would; and, as you once said to him you know, a 
woman can often do so much to help in such cases.” 

“T will try; but oh, I am so tired of love affairs.” 

“‘ Well, here is one at least that you will never be troubled with 
again,” said Emily, taking up the letter. ‘“ You see Val is so fervently 
desirous to show you that he complies with your condition, that he 
gives you up in all the long and strong words he can think of. I 
never read anything more convincing than his serious assurances that 
under no circumstances will he ever put forward his suit or his claims 
any more.” 

Then with all the encouraging words she could think of, with _ 
motherly caresses, and philosophical declarations that I should soon 
find this sorrow of mine was no great matter after all, the delightful 
young creature departed, and the tragical shadows she had kept away 
instantly began to settle down over me again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ It never rains but it pours.” 
Old Proverb, 


Ir was not till Sunday morning, a full week after the proposed wed- 
ding-day, that I suddenly felt quietude intolerable, and contrived, 
with the maid’s help, to get up and lie on the sofa. 

When this was accomplished I felt miserably weak ; but it was time, 
I thought, that something should be done, and Mrs. Henfrey seemed 
to think so too, for, expressing her pleasure at seeing me up, she 
added,— 

“And I am so particularly glad that it should happen to-day, for 
Giles has got another letter from Valentine—a very humble one, I am 
sure, poor fellow, begging his brother to forgive him and come to 
him. The dear boy is very ill; but Giles says he shall not leave the 
housé till he hears what your wishes are.” 

“Poor Valentine !” I said, “ how much I should like to see him!” 
and I was a little struck by their having begun, as of old, to call him 
a boy. 

“Would you, my love?” she answered, with eager surprise— 
“would you? You would not object then to his coming home while 
you are here? Dear me, I wish Giles could hear you say so.” 

“‘ Object ! dear Mrs. Henfrey, of course not. Object to his coming 
home !” 

She seemed to reflect. “I don’t think it is unreasonable to wish 
for him, poor fellow,” she said ; “and now his dear father is gone, I 
have but him to cling to.” 

“* Oh, do tell Mr. Brandon I hope he will not keep Valentine away 
on my account.” 

“Well, my dear, if you would tell him so yourself—you get moped 
from seeing only me. I should like you now to take possession of my 
little sewing-room, and then we could come in and out, and you would 
lose that nervous dread of seeing people. It is close to this room, you 
know.” 

So I was moved into the little sitting-room, and saw the people 
coming from church over the fields ; saw Liz and Mr. Brandon walk- 
ing home, and very soon the latter was brought into the room, and I 
exerted myself to beg that he would bring Valentine home. 

“The boy has not been used to this sort of treatment,” said Mrs. 

.Henfrey, in her usual dispassionate tone. “I am sure I don’t know 
why they should make such a fuss. TZhey have nothing particular 
to blame him for ; and it’s my belief, after this letter, that when he 
sees the dear girl, and reflects on her kindness to him ‘s 

“Dear Mrs. Henfrey!” I exclaimed ; and this immediate opening 
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again of the whole question completely overcame me in my then weak 
state. I began to cry most piteously, and felt so hurt, so humiliated 
by that expression, “ the boy,”—perhaps his impending marriage was 
all that had hitherto made a man of him in their opinion, or perhaps 
they had spoken of him with more respect out of politeness to me. 

“ There,” she went on and sighed, “I told you how it was, Giles. 
Yes, my love, yes, he shall come.” 

For the moment Mr. Brandon looked amazed, till, roused by her 
composure and his surprise, I fired up into something very like a 
passion, and asked them what right they had to suppose I would ever 
condescend to think of Valentine again, even if he wished it, which 
he never would. “TI feel myself degraded,” I exclaimed, “ by the mere 
supposition.” 

At this most unexpected retort, both to myself and to them, Mrs. 
Henfrey coloured with surprise and vexation. She had meant to be 
so kind, and now I had spoken of Valentine with a contempt which in 
all calmer moments I had been so careful to avoid, lest her feelings 
should be hurt. She rose quietly and left the room, while I, sobbing 
with a painful compunction, exclaimed that I had never known that 
I felt any contempt for Valentine till she made me say this. 

St. George, however, soon made it evident to me that he was 
entirely on my side, and there was even something of the charm of 
Emily’s manner in his gentle, almost loving way of talking, trying to 
calm me, and promising to take an apology to “sister” from me ; 
flattering and soothing by turns, and saying how pleased he was to 
find me getting well. 

“ And you will not let any of them do this sort of thing any more?” 
I entreated. “ You will see that it is not done ?” 

He assured me most earnestly that he would. 

“ Because, you know, I am your guest.” 

“Yes, you are my guest. Do you really wish me to fetch 
Valentine?” 

“Yes, I do; for I think he may take great harm in his present 
delicate health from want of the comforts of his home, and want 
of nursing ; but there is something else I should like to say, only I 
do not wish you to think me heartless.” 

“T shall not find it possible to think that.” 

“Then I hope you will make as light as you can to him of my 
illness. I hardly know how I came to be so ill.” 

Here I paused. My host, partly perhaps because he had just been 
reminded of his position, was very unwilling to be seen to smile at 
my words. He looked down, he looked everywhere but at my face, _ 
and he could not manage to hide how much he was both amused and 
pleased. 

“ And so,” I went on, with some feeling both of pain and pride 
about the matter, “I should like you to make him (incidentally) 
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quite sure that I am not breaking my heart about him ;” and having 
said this, I. was obliged to cry a little more. 

I felt too weak to explain to him that Mrs. Henfrey and I had not 
discussed this subject before ; I could only ask him some question as 
to Valentine’s letter. 

He answered that the letter was not altogether a displeasing onc 
to him ; and then he gradually unfolded to me what he had dis- 
covered concerning Valentine’s love affair. He had known the 
Nelson family about four months, and the eldest daughter, Lucy, had 

- delighted him from the first. St. George had seen the mother, who 
was exceedingly indignant, though it appeared that Valentine had 
never paid any great attentions to her daughter; he had only been 
unable to keep away from her, and unable to conceal his exceeding 

_ admiration. 

Some rumour, it seemed, had reached them as to a boyish 
engagement ; but he seemed so young and was so unsophisticated 
that they did not believe it. It was because he heard that Lucy had 
been taken ill that he had felt impelled to pay hig last visit there, 
and then in the despair of his heart he had told all. He had been 
attacked by severe influenza, and the Nelson family could not dismiss 
him at once ; but Mrs. Nelson had done her best to impress him with 
his dishonourable conduct, and had parted with him believing that he 
would go straight home ; but that, it seems, he could not possibly do,— 
he could not face and accept the destiny he had been once at so much 
pains to carve out for himself, and he had lingered at a village inn, 
and at last had gone to London. 

“In short,” said his usually indulgent brother, “he had behaved 
almost as badly as he could have dorte.” 

“ Did you see Miss’ Nelson $” I inquired. 

‘Yes ; her mother brought her in ; but, of course, nothing on that 
subject was said.” 

“ And what did you think of her?” 

He hesitated, and almost stammered, “I thought—oh, I thought 
there was a great deal of self-command and womanly dignity about her.” 

I could not have asked whether he thought she loved Valentine ; 
but his belief that she did had been betrayed by the caution and 
embarrassment of his words. 

“Then his fate is in your hands,” I observed, “ just as it always 
has been—only you will have me to help you.” 

“Shall I? That is a partnership which would greatly please me.” 
His face expressed so much pleasure as fully to confirm his words ; but 
I think he was very much surprised when I went on to ask if I might 
write to Lucy. 

At last, when I felt calm again, I begged him to go forthwith and 
fetch his brother ; and he 9 to go that very night by the two 
o’clock train. 
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Valentine was very ill, had a. serious cough, was feverish, and could 
not be so well nursed as at home. I knew Giles had always thought 
badly of his state of health, and I could not bear to think of standing 
in the way of his being comfortable and among his own people. 

They were to travel down on Tuesday morning; but Valentine, 
when Giles reached him, was worse than had been expected, and their 
return was put off several times. 

In the meantime I had leisure and quiet to think of what I would 
do, and there was no one to advise or to interfere. The old doctor, 
who came to see me daily, promised to name the earliest day on which 
I might travel safely, and I felt an urgent desire to get away. I 
wished to see Valentine, make it evident both to him and to his family 
that I completely forgave him, and then go, and in a new scene. try 
to forget him and this miserable episode in my life. 

I wrote to Mr. Mompesson again, and this time had a favourable 
answer ; he and his wife would be truly pleased to take me home to 
them. They had given up their pupils, and were gone to live in the 
Isle of Wight, near Ventnor. They would make me as happy as they 
could. 

It was several days before Valentine and Giles were reported as 
likely to appear ; and I was sitting one sunny morning with my feet. 
upon the sofa in Mrs. Henfrey’s little sitting-room, when she entered 
and said quietly,— : ° 

“ My dear, they are come.” 

They followed close on this announcement, Giles with a face of 
guarded gravity, and Valentine slinking behind, blushing and crest- 
fallen. Mrs. Henfrey and Giles kept up a short conversation, for the 
purpose of setting us more at our ease, and then left us alone. 

But Mr. Brandon turned back from the door to put some fresh 
wood on the fire, and request us not to talk very long. It would 
tire me, he said, and make Valentine cough. 

He then retired, and Valentine, relieved from his presence, laid his 
head down on the end of the sofa and sobbed out,— 

‘‘ She won't have me, D. dear! she says she never will ; so now I’ve 
lost you both, and serve me—serve me right, too.” 

I had. begun to shed tears also from sympathy, and I replied that 
he must not despair. Lucy would most likely accept him after a 
time, if he would only persevere. 

Was there ever such an undignified remark on such an oceasion, or 
such an undignified answer ? 

We sat side by side, and he condoled with me on account-of all I 
had gone through, as if it had been no fault of his; and I, utterly 
without any feeling of indignation against him, condoled in my 
turn. 

He was comforted to have his old friend to talk to; and such was 
the confiding ease and simplicity of his nature, that when he had 
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humbly begged my forgiveness, and I had most heartily assured him 
of it, he could find consolation in unbosoming himself as of old, and 
in ten minutes, or perhaps even fewer, he was mourning and lament- 
ing again over the hard-heartedness of his beloved Lucy. 

It appeared that he and Lucy had exchanged several letters already. 
How odd, I thought, that this should have been allowed by the 
mother ! 

“‘She won’t have me,” he sighed ; “it’s in vain that I tell her you 
always declared that you did not particularly love me ; she says I 
trifled with her. I !—why ‘I’m quite sore with loving her.’” 

“Oh, Valentine!” I said, a little reproachfully. ‘“ What, quoting 
already, and on such a subject.” 

Valentine had a very bad cold, and looked wretchedly ill ; but this, 
and his love for Lucy, and the dread he had felt of seeing me, and 
the humble apology he had just made, could not keep him grave and 
low-spirited for long together. 

“ I’m just come home,” he pleaded ; “and you're such a brick, D., 
you blessed little creature ; your behaviour, after the way I’ve been 
treated lately, is such a change, such a treat that I can’t help 
rejoicing.” 

“Have they been so severe with you, then?” 

“Severe! ‘Some have been beaten till they know what wood a 
cudgel’s of by the blow.’ Yes, D., if it’s any pleasure to you to know 
it, they have been very severe.” 

“ Your brother ?” 

“Giles! Ah, when first he found me——” 

“ Well, Valentine?” 

“Oh, don’t—I cannot think of it. He has been so good to me 
since, minded it so much less than a fellow could have expected, 
considering what he said at first.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; but, D., I am disgraced in his eyes, notwithstanding, for he 
will scarcely let me mention your name.” 

‘If it had not been for him I do not really know, Valentine, what 
I should have done.” 

“Oh, my dear D., Iam so sorry. Yes, of course he would be kind 
and attentive to you ;” then came a terrible fit of coughing, and he 
continued, “ but Iam so utterly tired, so jaded, that I hardly care 
for anything.” 

“ Excepting for Lucy ?” 

“ Yes, for Lucy ; but I shall never have her.” He rested his chin on 
his hand, and mournfully gazed into the fire with his beautiful brown 
_ eyes ; then sighed, “ She'll be sorry, perhaps, when it’s too late, for I 
shall never recover ; she'll get some one else to love her, ‘and monks 
shall sing, and bells shall ring, for him that goes to pot.’” 

At this most unlikely point he shed two more tears, and I felt a 
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choking in my throat that forced me to weep too. “I shall never 
recover,” he had said. Alas! whether he truly believed that or not, 
I did. I thought the extreme delicacy of his constitution had mct 
with a shock that it would not withstand, and I ceased to wonder 
that his family wanted him home to be nursed, and that his brother 
should be so anxious that all should be forgotten and forgiven. 

Poor fellow, he said he had had no sleep that night, and had 
eaten no breakfast, being so much afraid of seeing me ; his cold was 
so bad that he could not speak in his natural voice, and his whole 
manner showed how ill he was, and how much he had suffered. Yet 
there was a strange want of seriousness about him, though I could 
see plainly that in a fitful sort of way he was both ashamed and 
sorry ; and that in the same manner and degree that he had always 
liked me, he liked me still. 

Giles was the person of whom he seemed chiefly to think ; he was 
far more ashamed that his brother should know how badly he had 
acted than that I should ; and he acknowledged one or two things to 
me which proved that even before our engagement, and while he was 
on his probation, he had not always been very constant ; but Giles 
had pulled him up for it—had talked to him, as he said, about me, 
and, between his pride and his affection, had kept him tolerably true 
till a real passion came in his way. 

This was what Mr. Brandon had meant, then, by saying that I had 
somewhat against him; he had calculated, it seems, on Valentine’s 
making a loving husband, though he was but a half-hearted suitor 
and lover of mine, as he was earnest in assuring me he never truly 
was. 

“You ought to have confided in me,” I remarked, “and then we 
should neither have been made so ridiculous nor so unhappy.” 

And how did he reply? First by a violent fit of sneezing, then, 
when he could speak, which he did in a broken, cracked voice, and 
shivering all the time, he did it in these words :— 

“When budding manhood stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that life betrays, 
What charm can soothe his melancholy ? 

What art recall his jollier days ?” 
Another violent fit of sneezing, coughing, and sniffing, and he went 
on,— ‘ 
“ The only art when taunts are bitter, 

The only charm his soul to ease, 


To harrow the conflicting critter, 
And wring her bosom, is to sneeze. 


I invented that as I came along,” he said. 
I could not say anything. The tragedy of life seemed to shrink . 
down into a corner as if ashamed of itself, and I cried while I felt 
that it did so; and yet I laughed, too, rather bitterly. I began to 
VOL. XI. TT 
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think in good truth that surely this was all for the best. He was 
svon exhausted with talking, and glad to betake himself to his own 
room. , 

The next day I was so well that I came down to breakfast ; but 
Valentine was not able to rise, and we all felt uneasy about him. I 
found out soon after breakfast another thing that disturbed them. 
Mr. Crayshaw, who had several times stayed at Wigfield, and been 
repeatedly pressed to fix a day for coming again, had telegraphed 
from Chester to say that if quite convenient he would come with his 
wife and child, and her two young brothers ; he could only stay for a 
day or two. 

“‘ But Giles had to write and put them off, of course,” said Liz. 

I had noticed that all the friends and neighbours kept at a respect- 
ful distance. Not a creature came near the house, and this no 
doubt was out of consideration for their mortifying and ridiculous 
position. 

“TI think if the Crayshaws are put off on my account,” I said, “ it 
ig rather hard. I cannot bear that there should be so many annoy- 
ances about me.” 

“Never mind,” she answered ; “we really could not face our 
friends just yet. Besides, your dear Emily is coming back this morn- 
ing, and she will console you and us.” 

The dear Emily did come, and I begged her not to let that letter 
be posted. The Crayshaws had not been a week in England, could 
know nothing of our affairs ; if they might come, I would keep in my 
room, and they need not even know I was in the house. 

At her request I went up with her to the room at the top of the 
house, and was surprised and touched at the pleasure St. George 
expressed at my kindness in “letting the Crayshaws come.” 

I perceived that she supposed us to be quite intimate and very 
friendly, and really under the influence of this notion of hers, and 
her own easy openness, we actually for the time became so. St. 
George was made to write another letter to the Crayshaws, mainly at 
her dictation, and my presence as a guest was openly mentioned in it. 

“But I do not intend to be present,” I remarked. 

“Oh yes, my dear, you will; a little society will be the very thing 
to do you good. Besides,” she continued, “I wish to dress you up 
myself in one of the Parisian gowns, and cut out the lovely little 
American, if we can!” 

St. George held the pen suspended over the page, and appealed to 
me with Ifis eyes. I felt my heart fail me at the notion of being 
present among a party of strangers, but I saw very plainly how much 
he wished it, and when she said, ‘The sooner you appear among your 
friends, the less you will feel it,” and he said appealingly “ Dorothea,” 
I consented. Now that I was likely always to be Miss Graham, he 
had at last given up addressing me by that name. He thanked me ; 
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and said while he sealed the letter, “‘Crayshaw will be pleased to see 
this old house again ; he is perfectly infatuated about it.” 

“TI do not wonder. I think it the most charming old house I ever 
was in. How you can think of leaving it (perhaps selling it), to go 
and live in that dreary New Zealand, I cannot imagine !” 

“Tam not going to leave it,” he answered with a sunny smile. 
“T told Val so this morning. I hope to live here all my life ; but I 
thought you liked the notion of going to New Zealand.” 

No; ‘Talws ays thought it a great disadvantage : but then you know 
it sometimes is the disadvantages that reconcile one to a thing. Is 
it one o’clock, Emily?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“T had better go down, then. Valentine sent word that he should 
be down about one o'clock.” 

“What business had he to send you any such message?” said Emily 
indignantly. 

“ He is dull,” I replied, rather coldly ; “and I suppose, as I have 
formally declared that I forgave him, he naturally expects me to 
behave to him as usual.” 

“T will go down and tell him you are coming soon,” said Emily, and 
she looked a good deal vexed ; whereupon I, remaining behind in a 
comfortable easy chair, began to expostulate with St. George about 
the change in their manner towards Valentine. I hoped they would 
behave to him as before. ‘Why should any one resent for me 
what I donot resent for myself?” I went on; “I have forgiven him.” 

“T never pretended to resent it,” stid St. George. “And I for- 
gave too,” he presently added in a cogitative tone; “I forgave you ! 
It was very kind of me.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“T do not at all know what it was for,” he added with a smile. 

“And I have no intention that you should,” I answered, feeling 
that Valentine was already passed into the background, and that I 
could not help it. 

“‘T wonder,” he went on, standing on the rug and looking down on 
me, “how you mean to show your sense of my kindness?” 

“If I thought there was anything that you had particularly at 
heart, perhaps I might offer you my valuable advice upon it.” 

“Would you?” | he exclaimed with such a sudden surprise, and such 
a lighting up of his whole face, that I saw at once he knew what I 
intended ; and I was vexed to feel that while I only meant to allude 
to something remote, I had brought the whole subject over him and 
about him. “ And you smiled again. I like to see you smile,” he 
presently went on, without looking at me. ‘“‘ What a relief it would be 
to me if I could talk of that—of this !” 

“ Your good genius said to me that she thought you were in better 
spirits about it, more hopeful lately. I am glad.” 
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““My good genins?” 
“ Yes—Emily.” 

I saw that he was not only moved, but exceedingly pleased ; and 

as he stood turning his face towards the window his eyes were full of 

broodings over some passionate dream. My words, so unexpected, ap- 

peared to have brought his love vividly before him, to stand in his 

presence; but his smile had hope in it, and his eyes, more moist than 

usual, wandered over the wide leafless wood and the sunny fields. 

“ And so you will help me?” he said at last. 

“T have no thought that I can help, but I can give you at least 
my sympathy. You cannot think,” I presently said, when he continued 
silent, “how much, since I have been unhappy myself, I have 
wanted something to be glad about for some one else.” 

“T am far from sure that there will ever be anything to be glad 
about for me.” 

No, I thought to myself, and I shall find it hard to allude to this 
again : too great an effect follows, and this hope of his may be all 
moonshine, for anything I know about it. 

I heard the lunch bell just then, and we rose and went down. 
That luncheon among them all was a refreshing meal. They talked 
of common matters ; how Louisa and her husband were slowly return- 
ing through France with “dear Fred” and little Fred. Emily was 
very eloquent about little Fred—a charming child indeed by her 
account, only she wished us all to know that he had white eyelashes. 

I was not strong enough to go out and walk after luncheon, so I 
sat in the morning-room with Mrs. Henfrey and Valentine, who 
preserved still a great degree of silence and reserve towards each 
other; the room in fact became so quiet that I wearied of it, and went 
and walked up and down in the dining-room, pleased to find myself 
gaining strength and spirits ; but I could not do this long, and was 
glad to go upstairs and rest till, the short winter afternoon closing in, 
Emily came and fetched me down to afternoon tea in the morning- 
room; after which, in spite of the murmur of voices about me, I fell 
fast asleep on the sofa, and when I awoke the curtains were drawn 
and the room was dark ; but Emily went and stirred and shifted the 
logs on the hearth till a lovely red glow mounted up the walls, and 
lighted their faces, and gleamed in their eyes ; for Giles was in the 
room, as well as herself, though at first, as he leaned back in his chair 
on the opposite side of the fire, he was so much withdrawn into the 
shadow that I did not see him. As the rosy light fell over me he 
remarked, speaking of me by name, how well I was looking. This 
name of mine always seemed to be rather different in his mouth 
from its familiar sound and meaning ; he hesitated a little over the 
syllables so that they took an appreciable time to be said in. 

“ And so are you,” said Emily, laughing. “I never saw you look- 
ing so well in your life: I believe she must have put something into 
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your head this morning ;” and I, turning my face towards him, could 


not help saying rather anxiously, “ No, I hope not.” 

“ But I promised I would go and play to the Oubit,” she continued 
rising ; “you are so determined that he shall be treated with all con- 
sideration that I dare not refuse him anything.” 

“Why did you say ‘I hope not’?” he asked, the moment she had 
shut the door. 

“ Emily’s way of talking about this kind of thing appears always to 
make it of less importance,” I said by way of answer; “ mine, I think, 
does not: besides, I knew so little about it that I am afraid of saying 
the wrong thing.” 

“ But I want to tell you more about it, if you will listen.” 

I said I would, and then there came a long silence which at 
last had to my mind almost a ridiculous effect, and I broke it by 
saying,— 

“Tt seems to me that we cannot talk about this unless we give the 
lady a name. Suppose I say that her name is Margarita; may I ask 
whether you correspond with Margarita?” 

“No, I have not that honour.” 

“T suppose she is not engaged ?” 

“ No,” he answered, but he faltered and hesitated a little. I was so 
much afraid of producing again the bad effect of our morning talk, 
that I said to him only half in earnest,— 

“The reason why you cannot get on with her is that you are so 
very deferential. Now, Margarita is not at all the kind of girl to be 
treated with deference ; evidently not, or this would not have been 
going on so long.” 

“ Are you so sure of that?” 

“Yes; Emily and I are friends: we know all about it. We con- 
sider that you are a little too faint-hearted ; and as you and I only a 
few days ago came so very near being brother and sister, and as you 
have expressly asked for my advice, I am going to speak to you as 
freely as under any circumstances I could have done.” 

“But you are not going to treat the matter in what you and Emily 
call a tragical spirit; that is evident.” 

“No; and I am now going to give you some really excellent 
advice, which, I assure you, I have considered deeply. I advise you, 
without any further delay, to go to Margarita, and tell her she must 
marry you ; say you insist upon it, and make her do it.” 

“Make her !” he exclaimed, starting up, “ make her!” but he could 
not help laughing ; “how can you give me such ridiculous advice, you 
spiteful fairy !” 

“T am in earnest, I assure you. I do not mean that you are to say 
it in so many words, though even that might have a very good effect. 
But you must get the mastery over her ; you easily can, and I have no 
doubt, if the real truth was known, that you not only could get 
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almost any woman to marry you (who does not care for some one 
else), but that you think so!” 

The tragical element was overcome ; to my delight he laughed, and 
declared that he never could hold his own when he talked to me ; then 
he added,— 

“Well, since I am at confession, I may as well admit that I think, 
with a fair field and no favour, I could persuade almost any woman to 
marry me excepting this one, this only one that I love and live for.” 

“There, I said so; I always used to think you had rather a high 
opinion of yourself when first I knew you.” 

“Had I? Well, it is all beaten out of me now.” - 

“That is a pity ; it became you. It was not in the least unreason- 
able. In fact, I think it was decidedly moderate, considering your 
various advantages.” 

“ Advantages !” he exclaimed with evident surprise. 

“ Of course ; I know few men who have so many.” 

I stopped short here, surprised again at the efiect of my words, and 
wondering at the amount of hope that seemed to arise in his heart at 
another person’s suggestion. I felt a pang of compunction to think I 
‘Should have said with so little thought words that moved and stirred 
him so much ; for, as the firelight flickered on his face, I saw its strange 
sweet elation, and then that there was something which was almost 
shame in it—a change of hue, which, in a fair man, might almost have 
been called a blush. 

Wondering what meaning he could attach to my words, and think- 
ing to show my real one, I presently said,— 

“You have, for instance, the advantage of a fine voice, a very 
. delightful voice. If you feel that you cannot be eloquent otherwise, 
you can sing—sing to her and tell her so, anything you wish her to 
learn ;” but here he hastily interrupted me, said he had been foolish, 
and with a certain caution and choosing of his words, which attracted 
my attention, declared that he had not meant the conversation te go 
to such topics—that he could not accept these flattering remarks of 
mine. 

Vexed with himself, but not content to give up talking, he began 
again in quite a different tone. 

“Valentine, I believe, made you many offers ?” 

“Oh, yes, dozens and dozens ; I refused a great many of them.” 
Here, quite unexpectedly to myself, I could not help shedding a few 
tears. “ But, you see, I accepted him at last, as I hope Margarita will 
accept you.” 

Thereupon he informed me that he had not yet found fitting occa- 
sion to.make even one offer. 

“Not one!” I exclaimed in amazement; “and not find fitting 
occasion? Why anything and everything will do for an occasion, as I 
have had ample experience. Valentine once made one on occasion of 
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his having a new hat, with a brim that I said was too broad! I have 
known him make one when you gave him one pound eighteen, the 
change out of a bill.” 

I was a little angry at this moment, partly because I had becn 
excited to shed those tears, partly because St. George, who had hitherto 
seemed to be a brave and manly person, appeared now to show a back- 
wardness towards this Margarita, which was something more than 
deference, and which amazed almost as much as it puzzled me. I had 
felt desirous to get the conversation away from its more serious 
phases, and now I did not know how to manage it ; and yet I saw that 
he wanted to go on discussing this unlucky love of his, so I presently 
said, for I remembered that he was my host, and I ought to be 
moderately civil to him,— 

‘‘ Margarita must, indeed, be formidable since you find it so difficult 
even to speak to her. Your caution, too, warns me to use all respect. 
Is she very lovely ?” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “but she does not think so.” 

“In that case her beauty is no bar ; it does not signify. Is she very 
rich ?” 

Here there was a pause ; then he answered,— 

“ Yes ; but she does not know it.” 

“ Amazing Margarita! I never heard of such a mysterious creature! 
I might answer, ‘ Then that does not signify’; only that all you say 
is more and more remarkable.” 

“Yes, it is. Will you consider what it probably means?” 

“ Dear St. George, I am afraid it means that you have a rival.” 

“Yes, arival. I had a rival; I am not sure whether he is my 
rival still, but he was such a one as I found it impossible to stand 
against.” 

“ His advantages were so great ?” 

‘‘ My disadvantages were so great!” 

“One of them, I am afraid, was that you loved her much more 
than he did, and that your love took away your self-possession, so that 
you had not so much to say for yourself as you should have had.” 

“You feel sure, then, of my love for—for Margarita?” 

‘“‘ Of course ; who could doubt it? I am quite sure you love her far 
more than I ever loved anything; but you should at least have 
entered the lists with your rival.” 

‘I loved her first,” he answered ; “‘and I never counted on such 
an evil chance as her being won before I spoke.” 

“ But you speak of many disadvantages ; may I learn something of 
one of them?” 

“One of them was a family obligation,” he answered, in a low voice. 
“TI could not enter the lists with my rival: duty and honour, on 
account of this, were against it.” 

As he spoke he turned towards me, and something in his voice, in 
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the low clear tone and the weighting of his words, arrested my atten- 
tion, and fixed it on him more and more. 

I had wondered at him. It was hardly manly, I thought, to have 
been afraid to speak ; and now, with a strange thrill of astonishment 
and perplexity, I looked and listened. 

“A lady,” he repeated, “a kinswoman of mine, was under a great 
obligation.” 

“To your rival ?” 

“No; to his father.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes ; but nothing I am going to say to you demands any answer. 
I intend to convey nothing to you but information. My self-respect 
will not suffer me to withhold that any longer, at whatever disadvan- 
tage to myself it may be given. That lady whom I spoke of——” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Wait a moment. I have not wished to 
talk of this because it seemed to bring your love so vividly before 
you. It is not because I take no interest in it, or in you, that I have 
laughed sometimes to-night. Pardon me, I have been unhappy. I 
think this must have made me dull.” 

Something, I knew not what, but certainly other than the truth 
and the reality, seemed to draw near to me then. It was a light—it 
was a shadow—it was a wonder—and through all it was a keen con- 
sciousness of the intense life, and passionate feeling, and cautious 
words I was encountering and sometimes baffling. ] 

I gave it up, and said to him gently—perhaps even humbly—for I 
was puzzled, ‘I wish you would let me look at your face.” 

Thereupon he moved in his chair, and, turning it towards me, 
smiled, and there flashed a sudden thought into my heart, that, if I 
had been Margarita, I should not have liked him to smile so on any 
one else in the world, but only on me. ; 

“Go on now,” I ventured to say to him; “ you were talking of 








your rival.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘and his father. That lady whom I spoke of, 
she was under a great, almost a supreme obligation to him. (I would 
fain have told you this more gently, and now I am afraid it is not 
only too soon, but it will be an astonishment and a shock to you after 
all.) She was a widow, that lady; she had no one to take care of her. 
There was a lawsuit instituted which threatened to deprive her and 
her son of every shilling they possessed. And this man—this old man 
—when she was so more than poor, married her and brought up all 
her young children as if they had been his own, and watched over her 
affairs, and at last gained the lawsuit for her, risking much of his own 
property to do it, and——” 

“This old man,” I repeated to myself as he paused. I had heard 
him say those words before, and always in such a loving tone. My 
heart trembled in me, and for the first time since I had seen him 
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again, Valentine seemed very dear to me, while with a choking voice 
and tears falling I said,— 

“Who was that lady? I wish to know her name.” 

“ Who was that lady?” he answered, with a low, clear thrill in his 
voice that sounded in my ears long afterwards. “Who was that lady? 
My mother was that lady, and my rival was my only brother—he was 
the old man’s son.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ Every one is the son of his own works.” 
Cervantes. 


Nort beautiful, not intellectual, scarcely even accomplished. How 
strange the infatuation which could invest such a common life and 
being with a halo so lovely and so lasting! The misfortune of it for 
the moment completely overcame me, and with passionate tears and 
keen self-reproaches I remembered first of all how coolly I had treated 
his attempts to enlighten me ; then, his words that “she had some- 
times said very cruel things,” and then what a little, what a very 
little while it was, since I had come down to that house very well 
content to marry Valentine. I was sorry next that I had ever let 
him know I did not love Valentine, and I believe when he came round 
to the back of the sofa, my first words were something very like a 
reproof, 

The whole situation came before me with such miserable clearness : 
Valentine having had no one to help him, no one to depend on but 
this very brother, and my having accepted it all, utterly unconscious 
of its cost. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, when he leaned towards me, begging me to be 
calm, “ this is all so strange, and then the sorrow came such a little 
while ago.” 

“ Yes, you do not think that I forget this, and that if all had gone 
well with you I should then have given you away myself, and put 
you out of my reach for ever? Do not be afraid ; you are not asked 
to bestow anything—only to be aware of something that you eseaeie 
and there is nothing for you to say, nothing.” 

“ T wish much to say something if I could—I feel that I must have 
appeared very ungrateful, and I cannot understand this at all.” 

“ But you will believe it—and you will trust me. You told Emily 
there was no one in the world who deeply loved you. If you think 
my love for you has cost me any suffering, if you think it was bitter 
not only to forego the hope of you myself, but to keep active in my 
young brother’s heart the affection that I believed you lived for, 
will you now trust me so far as to let me bestow my love in peace? 
and will you be sure that when a time to speak comes, I will found 
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no hope on any regard, and interest, and confidence you may have 
shown me in the meantime?” 

“ There is no one whom I ought to trust so much ; but make me a 
promise in your turn, promise me “ 

‘“‘ Ask me this to-morrow,” he interrupted ; “not now. Give me 
your hand now, and let me have it in mine for a moment.” 

“ But you will try to overcome this imagination? for no one even 
who loved you could content it. The person whom you cherish in 
your heart is not in the least like me.” 

A small unimportant life, an insignificant hand. How hard, I 
thought, as he took it, that it should have even fur the moment so 
much power! for I knew that his trembled. 

I never felt so again. I perceived, for the first time in my life, 
when it touched his lips, the true attitude of manhood towards 
womanhood. To some few men, and these are generally the best, 
God gives that exaltation of heart, that wonderful addition to what 
is commonly known to be love, which makes it all one to them as if 
they were shown the ideal wife as first she was given: the pureness 
and the perfectness that i not, and yet is destined to raise them as 
if it was, 

“ Now, whatever happens I shall not be always hampered, and 
sometimes put to shame, by the wretched feeling that I am obliged 
to conceal things that ought to be known, and let you say what you 
never would say if only you knew the truth.” 

Before he left me he was very anxious to impress on me that there 
was nothing for me to-do or to say ; but there was certainly a good 
deal for me to think, and when I got up to my own room to dress | 
cried so heartily over both those two brothers that I could not pos- 
sibly come down todinner. I seemed to have done such irretrievable 
mischief to them. There was Valentine, sneaking about the house 
crest-fallen and silent on my account. I often felt ashamed of him, 
and yet very angry with myself for seeing that he deserved it. And 
now here was St. George. I could not overcome altogether the long 
reserve, and colduess, and jarring words, and uneasy recollections, 
there had been between us. How enthusiastic my feelings had been 
once towards him! I knew he more than deserved them all now, but 
they were gone and would not revive, and the more I thought over 
all that he had said the more puzzled I felt. 

I could not make up my mind to come down the next day till after 
breakfast, when Emily entered silently, and kissed me, and took me 
with her into the morning room, where a discussion was going 
on as to the dinner party in the evening. There would only be 
eleven people, not counting the two boys, and there ought to be 
twelve. Lou was expected about lunch time, and Jemmy and dear 
Fred. 

That: being one of my lucky days, I said, “ There is Mr. & Court, 
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will he do?” I knew he was a good and stupid man, and that I 
should not mind seeing him. 

It appeared that he would exactly do if I did not mind his coming, 
and a note was sent off to him ; but it was no sooner despatched than 
he called, accepted the invitation to dinner, and proposed to stay lunch 
also, on his way to see some poor people in his father’s parish. 

Valentine, I was pleased to find, was wonderfully better, and he 
was 80 relieved, poor fellow, at the prospect of visitors in the house, 
for 4s his health improved his sisters made more evident a certain 
difference of feeling towards: him, and he knew they could not be 
uncivil to him before strangers. 

“Tsn’t it nasty of them?” he said to me, confidentially; “if 
it wasn’t for St. George I don’t know what I should do.” 

We went in to lunch, and it was on this occasion that Dick, appa- 
rently lifted quite out of himself, actually made a joke,—something 
at least that he meant for a joke, and he laughed at it himself till 
we all burst out into laughter too. 

There was a hare for lunch, and in course of time Dick said he 
would take some more. 

“More hare!” exclaimed St. George, “why this is the hare with 
many friends. I don’t think there is any more, Dick,” he went on, 
and poked it about, “ excepting the shoulders, and they are getting 
cold.” 

‘And you would not offer the cold shoulder to me surely, Giles,” 
exclaimed Dick, and repeated “ the cold shoulder,” as if he regarded 
the notion of any coolness between himself and St. George as 
exquisitely droll. 

Then, as soon as we had finished our lunch, Dick said, quite 
deliberately and composedly, to Liz, that he wanted to speak to her. 
Liz rose and went into the morning room, and he followed. The 
extraordinary efforts that they all made not to laugh were crowned 
with success, and in less than five minutes the little man opened the 
door again, crossed the hall, and went his way, and Liz came back. 
She looked puzzled—seemed to be reflecting; her gold watch-chain 
had come off, and as she advanced into the room, she kept pouring it 
carefully from one hand into the other, in a little heap of links. 

Valentine looked very much ashamed of himself, and at last, when 

_no one else spoke, Emily said, ‘‘ Well ?” 

“He says I’m just suited to be a clergyman’s wife,” said Liz, 
simply, and St. George started up. 

“Give me a kiss,” he said, “and don’t be a ridiculous little 
goose.” 

Liz kissed her brother. He had evidently been quite right in his 
suspicion as to what her thoughts might be, for she then said, “I 
would rather not, you know, dear ; but if I don’t take him I don’t 
believe you will ever get rid of me at all.” Then she freed herself 
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from him, and again pouring her chain into her palm, she said, 
“‘ And yet I can’t help thinking that if I don’t accept him I shall be 
sorry for it afterwards.” 

It was not easy to reply to such a speech as this ; but Emily took 
Liz upstairs with her, and they prepared to walk to the station ; the 
carriage was to go, but it would be empty, and as it was a sunny, 
pleasant afternoon, Sister proposed that I should go a little way in it, 
and then get out and walk home. 

I knew very well who would be my companion ; but if he had not 
gone with me, he would have stayed with me, so I set forth with him, 
enjoyed the delightful air, and hoped I should not meet anyone whom 
I knew! 

“What could I do?” he presently said, as if he meant to apologise. 
“I was obliged to speak ; you were so unconscious. Any other 
woman would have discovered that open secret long ago.” 

“I thought she was a Londoner. You said to me that you ‘ fell 
into that pit’ when in London.” 

“So I did, when I took Tom away, you know, and, as you said to 
Valentine, ‘deprived you of your home because I could not be at the 
trouble of amusing him.’ I forgave you for something or other, 
perhaps it was for that—an easy thing to forgive, as it arose from 
ignorance, and Valentine did not tell me your idea till it was too late 
for me to trust myself with any justification. Do you see that tree 
stump ?” 

“Yes ; certainly.” 

“ On it the girl was sitting—Clara, you know, now his wife.” 

‘“‘T never knew she came here.” 

“She followed him, and I thought his only chance lay in my 
taking him off without her knowledge. He was watched, and could 
not get a letter to her before he left ;—he counted, no doubt, on 
writing from London. I was beforehand with him. I wrote out a 
telegram ready before we started, telling her to come to town by the 
very next train. I knew that was a slow train, and would not get in 
till the middle of the night. Graham chancing to lay down his 
cigar-case soon after we started, I threw it furtively out of the 
window, and my own too. When we hunted we naturally could not 
find them! He got out as soon as he could to buy cigars, and I to 


send my telegram. Graham was sulky that night—no wonder! He. 


openly wrote a letter and gave it to the waiter at the hotel in my 
presence. I argued afterwards and reasoned with him. We went out. 
‘ Acis and Galatea’ was given, and we took tickets; he endured the 
music, and afterwards retired early. 

“His room was next to our sitting-room. I sat up over the fire 
till it was time to go and meet this train. I had another hour on my 
hands, and as I did not like to draw his attention, in case of his being 
still awake, to the fact of my sitting up, I had turned down the lamp, 
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and let the fire get low. It was not strange, therefore, that I began 
to doze and shortly to dream. I thought I saw my mother. I have 
no recollections of her that do not present her as healthful, joyous, 
and lovely: she died from the effects of an accident, when she was 
about forty-four years of age. I knew it was my mother, but I did 
not see her face, for she stood with her back to me, and she seemed to 
be leaning over some one who sat in an easy chair before the fire. A 
girl I thought it was, and my mother had gathered some of her long 
fair hair into her hands, and was plaiting it for her. I have seen her 
do this for my sisters while they sat on a sea-beach, having dried 
their hair after bathing by leaving it loose in the wind. 

“ But as she went on, and the braid got longer, she moved aside; and 
I saw the girl’s face. It was yours. You took my mother’s attention 
and caresses very quietly. I have no other incident to relate to you: 
no account to give of what so suddenly came upon me but only this 
dream. I saw my mother’s white hands pass softly over your shining 
young head; and then, as I looked at you again, I found, to my 
astonishment, that I loved you ; that you were my hope and my fate. 
I woke instantly, and congratulated myself with strange elation of 
heart. Yes, I did. You were so young, I thought you would be 
sure to come tome. I had been delighted with you ever since the 
day when you had come to Wigfield, and I had felt a very great 
interest about you before. I had left that station in the morning a 
free man. I got back to it in the middle of the night as deeply in 
love as a man can be, who loves with scarcely any fear as to the 
success of his suit. Do you wonder at me?” 

“ Yes ; and at poor Tom, who would not in the end let himself be 
saved,” 

“No; I got to the station just in time, and when Clara saw who 
met her I think she felt she was mastered. I told her there was no 
chance for her—that Mr. Graham was not aware of her coming— 
would soon be on board the yacht. I told her I knew she was not 
a woman of character. ‘ No, sir,’ she answered, poor girl. ‘ But,’ I 
said, ‘ your word, for anything I know, is to be depended on—shall I 
trust you?’ ‘You will be a fool,’ she answered, ‘if you do.’ Per- 
haps you think that was an unsatisfactory answer.” 

“Yes ; and very impertinent.” 

“T liked it. She might have answered ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘I shall stand here for five minutes and read the paper. I am in- 
clined to think I shall trust you.’ I looked at her once, her black 
eyes were flashing, hard and defiant. I went on reading. When 
I looked again I saw that it would do. ‘I am going to trust 
you,’ I remarked. ‘Very well, sir,’ she answered, with great reluct- 
ance. ‘Iam going to give you four hundred pounds, and you are 
going to promise me solemnly that you will neither go within ten 
miles of Southampton for two full years, nor communicate with Mr. 
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Graham all that time, in any way whatever.’ I thought two full 
years and four hundred pounds would surely see her married, and cure 
him of such a disastrous infatuation. ‘Two full years—that’s a long 
time,’ was all she answered. I only wished I had dared to propose a 
yet longer; and presently, with a sulky air, she said, ‘I'll take three 
hundred, and say eighteen months.’ So I was obliged to accept that 
promise, and she gave it so grudgingly, that I was sure she meant to 
keep it ; which she did. I got back. Graham discovered nothing. I 
began to feel a deep longing to get home again, but I knew Graham 
would not stir till he had discovered Clara’s absence from the cottage 
where she had lodged. He telegraphed when she did not answer 
his letter, and found this out. Then, sullen and miserable, and deaf 
to my request that he would go back to Wigfield, he insisted on our 
running down to Southampton ; and there, to my joy, he could not 
find her. She was actually keeping faith with me. We staid there 
two days; then your uncle stood in, and we went on board the yacht. 
I was very desirous to Iet him know the state of affairs, and also to 
ask a favour of him, and get away home. That very afternoon, as we 
sat in the chief cabin at dinner, it suddenly seemed to occur to Graham 
that I must have had something to do with his discomfiture. And as 
he reflected, he began to say very galling things to me, which I tried 
to pass off, and that attracted your uncle’s attention, and made 
Graham more sure of his ground. But I had two reasons, beyond 
the ordinary ones, for commanding my temper : first, I felt he had 
guessed the truth ; and, next, I saw that he was drinking a good deal 
of wine. He never mentioned Clara.” 

Here the carriage stopped, as I was told, by Mrs. Henfrey’s orders. 
She thought I should not be able to walk further than this point was 
from home. So we went back through the woods. All the snow was 
gone ; a delightful south-west wind was moving among the trees ; but 
I hardly cared to look about me—I wanted to hear the end of this, to 
me, strange story, and I soon brought St. George to speak of Tom 
again. 

“ After dinner he took more wine—got first heated, then insolent. 
The old man sat between us, aware that something was wrong, and 
waiting to find out what it was. At last Graham informed him that 
Old Mortimer’s reason for asking you ashore was, that we knew you 
would have a large fortune, and I wanted to secure it for myself. 
Then I flamed out. I might have known this was only said to enrage 
me, and throw me off my guard, till he could accuse me of things 
more real ; but I had not the sense to keep my temper, and we began 
to storm at one another—the old man filling Tom’s glass as fast as he 
emptied it, and listening to his now incoherent bluster with quiet 
gravity. We had both risen by this time. Graham showed a great 
wish to get at me, and, taking your uncle by the arm, they began to 
sway about together, the old man keeping between us, and pushing 
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me towards the door, till we reached it. By that time I had said 
what trenchant words had been burning in me for utterance, and when 
he told me to go into the after cabin till he came to me, I marched 
into it in a high state of indignation, while he kept Graham where he 
was. I felt as if I had never been in such a passion in my life. It was 
something new to be accused of meanness and mercenary hypocrisy, 
&c., &e., and I sat down glowing with wrath ; and yet I felt almost 
directly that my position was perfectly ridiculous, for this had really 
come upon me in consequence of my interference about Clara, and was 
meant to punish me for that, and for nothing else———There is a 
very pretty looking-glass in your cabin !” 

“ Yes,” 

“Draped about with lace, and delicate with all sorts of feminine 
surroundings? I saw a small work-basket, too, hanging up by a hook 
—a graceful little thing ; and various other beautiful possessions of 
yours were evident all about me. They made me tremble when I 
saw them, with a great longing to get home again, and I sat brooding 
over my newly waked love till your uncle came in again. 

“Now then,’ he exclaimed, ‘Tom’s’ drunk—a very little wine 
gets into his head. Out with it all, man, what does it mean?’ So 
I told him.” 

“ And he thanked you, of course ?” 

“Yes ; and I felt how hard Graham had made it to mention you. 
But he went on, ‘And as to-my little girl, I suppose that’s all 
moonshine?’ I soon undeceived him. I wonder what you will think 
if I tell you his answer?” 

“T should like to hear it.” 

“ Perhaps I may tell it you, then; it will do me neither good nor 
harm, for if it marks his approval, which is something in my favour, 
it links a certain advantage to it; and advantages, as I plainly per- 
ceive, and as you have said, are not what reconcile you to things. 
He said, ‘I shall give my little girl eight thousand pounds when she 
marries ; but if you can get her, I will leave her thirty thousand 
more,’ ” 

I had no reply to make to this speech, and he presently went 
on,— 

“Tn an hour or two I went on deck, and, to my amazement, we 
were out of sight of land. ‘Qh, yes,’ Brand said, ‘master was run- 
ning down to Bordeaux—about some wine.’ We soon ran down ; but 
oh, the beating up—such weather! We were sixteen days on that 
passage, beating about the Channel.* Graham and I were soon 
reconciled, and he never asked me one question. Your uncle was very © 
kind ; we suited one another well enough. I almost always get on 
comfortably with an old man. We landed at last; but I did not come 
home unwarned ; letters from my step-father and from Sister were 
waiting for me at Mr. Rollin’s hotel. They confirmed my worst fears 
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when I got home. Within a month I went back to the old man, 
reported my failure, and he called me a fool for my pains.” 

The carriage coming after us, loaded with Walkers. Lou got 
out and walked home with us, and Emily held up her boy to the 
window. I was very tired when we reached the house, and was re- 
ceived by the new-comers with a certain distinction, which was cer- 
tainly owing to my somewhat mortifying circumstances. The two 
shabby little Captains soon went away to smoke with Valentine, and 
the ladies all streamed up-stairs together into the nursery, to introduce 
little Fred to Frances and Nannette. All their toys were set out, but 
little Fred, overpowered by the number of strangers, burst into a fit 
of crying, and fought his aunts, and scowled at the children, till we all 
retired. 

The Crayshaws were to appear soon, and I was ordered by Emily to 
lie on my sofa till it was time to dress for dinner, that I might not 
look tired and pale. I was not sorry to obey, for the walk had 
fatigued me. Emily and Lou came in course of time, and chose 
among my beautiful dresses what I should wear. They fixed ona 
silk dress that looked yellowish by daylight, but which at night be- 
came a cream-like white. I thought it would not suit me, but was 
not sorry for that, because Valentine had said, when alone with me 
that day, that “‘I was not acting by him in the generous way he could 
have hoped ;” and I made out, not without some trouble, that he 
thought I was trying to attract him again by my array ! 

So I let the cream-coloured gown go on, and the faintly tinged 
rose with it ; then, going up to the glass, secretly hoped Valentine 
would not think it as becoming as I did. 

My heart trembled a little when I entered the drawing-room, and 
a very pretty delicate young woman met me with—‘“Is this the 
rose of England then—the white rose? I have so much wished to see 
her.” 

Crayshaw was there also, looking handsomer than ever, as I had 
time to observe, when after having spoken to me he sat down between 
Nannette and Frances and tried to make them believe that they 
remembered him ; but, as if there was to be no end to the children, 
the baby Crayshaw was shortly announced, and being forthwith taken 
from his nurse by Valentine began to crow and make himself agree- 
able, seizing Valentine by the nose and then trying to suck the 
buttons of his coat. Crayshaw looked on surprised at Valentine’s 
audacity in daring to take a baby, but desiring, as it seemed, to 
show himself a valiant man, he presently received his son and heir 
himself, and holding him rather tightly, made an effort to appear at 
his ease. 

St. George, not at all taken in by it, proposed to carry the little 
thing himself ; but Mr. Crayshaw was quite above that,—what another 
man could dare he would dare, and he held his boy while Giles 
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tickled the small nose with a feather ; and the little creature, after 
rubbing it with his dimpled fist, sneezed in the most natural manner 
possible. 

That was the strangest evening I ever spent. Our host was 
changed back again to the man of my earlier recollection. Valentine 
having no lady to talk to was sullen and discomforted ; he looked at 
me every now and then with an air of reproof, which I hoped would 
not be as evident to other eyes as to mine. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Crayshaw and Emily, having merely exchanged glances, understood each 
other perfectly, and Mrs. Crayshaw soon made her husband understand 
too, so that as I sat by him and he talked of the old days and the 
yacht, I felt and knew that they supposed Mr. Brandon to be my 
lover, that they approved, and without saying one single word they 
would convey their thought to him and even manage to congratulate 
him. ee 

Little Dick and Liz, accustomed to be often together, had now 
suddenly discovered that they had nothing to talk about. And the 
two young boys, neither of them more than thirteen, discoursed with 
perfect gravity on the institutions of their country. 

I was thankful when we got upstairs ; but as I sat by Emily, and 
she comforted, and rallied, and tried to make me feel at case, Lou 
said in passing us, “ The Oubit will want to sing to-night.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he?” answered Emily ; “it won't hurt him.” 

“ He will ask Dorothea to play for him.” 

“Tell him beforehand then,” said Emily to me, “ that you will not 
do it.” 

Valentine soon came up and sat beside me. “ How lovely you 
look, D. dear,” he said, “ and what a shame it all is !” 

“If you address me again in that manner I shall call you Mr. 
Mortimer! and that reminds me, I cannot play for you to-night, so 
do not ask me.” 

Valentine replied that I was very unkind, very disagreeable, and 
I knew he liked to sing, and could always sing even if he could 
hardly speak, aid I knew also that none of them could accompany 
him properly. 

“ Have you written to Lucy to-day?” I enquired. 

“ You are always asking me that: of course I have.” 

At this moment the rest of the party came up. I hoped they 
would not ask St. George to sing, being sure that if they did I should 
be in request to play for him. I remembered how I had told him to 
sing to “his Margarita,” and I felt that he was sure to remember it also. 

They did ask him to sing, and he, as I had expected, came up 
to me. “D.'is so tired, she says she cannot play to-night,” said 
Valentine. 

“You have asked her?” exclaimed Giles with an air of astonish- 
ment and reproof, but in a low voice. 
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“ Yes,” said Valentine, quite surprised. 

“T hope I shall never hear of your taking such a liberty again,” 
said Giles in a still lower tone; then he went on to me, “I am 
almost afraid it will excite remark if you do not play once for me ;” 
and I, nervous, and thinking more of Valentine than of him, 
replied, “I should not think of declining, of course.” 

“ Because I am your host?” he asked as we went to the piano. 

I made no answer. That was what [I had meant, but I soon knew 
that I had hurt him without appeasing Valentine, who went and 
sulked openly in a place by himself. And I began to feel so much 
that I had taken the wrong side, that it made me very conscious how 
little my host cared to sing ; he lost his place and was nervous, he 
looked dispirited, and I was so vexed with myself that when the 
song was over I did not rise, but presently obliged myself to say to 
him, “ That song went badly. I must play you a second to atone 
for the first.” 

“‘ Not as my guest then,” he whispered. 

“ No, as your friend—and to atone.” 

So now it was right with St. George ; but it was all the more 
wrong with Valentine, and it got worse, because the Oubit was very 
desirous to sing himself, and everybody else wanted to hear St. 
George ; and also, as I could not but know, it amused and pleased 
them to see me playing for him. I played four times, and each time 
he told me the story more and more plainly, carrying out my own 
advice to him to the letter, and making me very nervous, lest others, 
including Valentine, should feel and perceive what he was doing. 

“] knew you would not let me sing any more,” he said; as I closed 
the book, “ but at least you are my Margarita, my pearl; I was only 
telling you so r 

“T am afraid you are telling everybody else 

“ Delightful, Brandon !” said Mr. Crayshaw, coming up with grave 
audacity ; “ what a pity Miss Graham is not always here to accompany 
you!” 

I went to bed that night to be haunted by a vision of Valentine’s 
displeased face, and the ghost of St. George's sigh when I began to 
play for him. 

I did not know what to do, but that was Wednesday, the old Doctor 
had paid me his last visit, and said I might travel on Saturday if I 
pleased. I thought I had better do it if they would let me, for I 
could not please them all, and I hardly knew yet which I most wished 
to please, or rather not to displease. 

I knew the next morning. Mrs. Crayshaw, always beautifully 
dressed, came down, and we were all arrayed, as is ‘the way with 
women, so as not to be outdone in taste if we could help it. ‘The 
unlucky blue dress, which Giles had declared it was dangerous to 
look at, did a great deal of mischief that morning. He looked at it 
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sv often that Valentine’s attention was attracted, and I saw on his 
face not only that he did not like this, but even the dawn of a curious 
kind of dismay. 

“Mrs. Crayshaw’s nurse has been asking for plate-powder,” said 
Liz, coming into the morning room about eleven o’clock, “ pink plate- 
powder—what can she want with it? She and Mrs. Crayshaw are 
boxed up together.” 

“ Some jewels are to be cleaned, perhaps,” said Mrs. Henfrey. 

I soon discovered what they had wanted with it. St. George and 
Mr. Crayshaw were walking about the garden together, and Smokey 
beside them. When Mr. Crayshaw came in, he presently went upstairs, 
and then he and his wife came down together. True to the customs of his 
nation, Mr. Crayshaw was always grave and melancholy when saying 
anything humorous, much more so than at other times, and his 
making us frequently laugh as he had done since he came, had been 
rather a relief, for Valentine was far too crest-fallen to joke at all, and 
St. George hardly seemed inclined for laughter. 

When I saw Mr. Crayshaw come in with more than usual gravity, 
I was therefore inclined to suppose that he had something droll to 
say, especially as Mrs. Crayshaw followed with laughter in her eyes. 
I was soon undeceived; she produced-a pretty little gold chain, with 
a curious locket hanging to it, a small locket in the shape of a heart. 
She and her husband hoped I would accept it. The heart was of 
wood, a little piece of some hard, dark American wood, highly polished 
—a piece, she said, of one of the planks out of which they had made 
the raft. Of course I accepted it; she put it round my neck. 
Would I always wear it?) I promised. It was a pretty little thing, 
with a gold rim, but it would not open; I tried it. 

“ But it will open,” she presently said; “ the inside’s the best part 
of it. George, go and find the key.” 

George hesitated. ‘Some other time,” he said; but, after various 
declarations on her part that she was sure I should forget to wear it, 
and protestations on mine that I would not, the key was at last 
fetched. A mimute gold key. 

- “What’s in it has a certain value,” said Mrs. Crayshaw ; “ but it’s . 
not a precious stone, not a stone at all.” 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Crayshaw ; “it’s what here they sometimes 
call a brick.” Emily immediately pricked up her head ; nobody else 
was present but Sister. 

“ It’s British,” he went on. “I wish I could get this open. It’s 
altogether British, but it’s what we term ‘ true grit.’” 

“If you'll give it me,” I exclaimed, suddenly suspicious, “and give 
me the key, I'll open it when I have an opportunity.” ; 

“ Ah, well,” he went on, still poking at the lock, “ God never mace 
anything better worth having ; but you must open it and look at it 
pretty often, for there are some things that cannot live if they zre 
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always kept in the dark. There. Open,at last! Mrs. Crayshaw?” 
he said. 

“Yes, George.” 

“T'll give you back the key, because this will want opening often.” 

St. George’s face of course, the portrait we had taken ourselves— 
“‘ He sweetly dreameth.” The walls of some of the bedrooms were half 
covered with photographs—it was no difficult matter to get one. 

“‘ Now, what do you think of it?” he went on, with the greatest 
gravity, holding it before me. Neither Emily nor Mrs. Henfrey lifted 
up her face at all. 

I looked. “It’s not very often,” he went on, with melancholy 
gravity, “that anyone has a chance of such a possession. Mrs. 
Crayshaw never had.” 

“ Did she ever tell you so?” asked Mrs. Crayshaw, and he smiled. 

“ Look at it again,” he said. 

I did. 

“ Well, now, you'll tell me what you think of it ?” 

I felt amazed at his still and gentle audacity, and he went on: 
“ There’s a certain beauty in it, and a good deal of power, and there’s 
a brooding tenderness in the eyes. There are some people, however, 
in this world that have never yet had any one thing that they most 
wanted.” 

Still I could find nothing to say. 

“It’s a fine thing,” he observed, in a dispassionate tone, “to have 
it in one’s power to enrich a life, to give enough, and all that was 
lacking.” 

I believe I answered “ Yes.” 

“But,” he went on, “some people are a long time before they can 
believe that is their case ; and when at last they have learned to 
believe it, I have known them spend so long thinking about it, 
that all the grace of the gift, indeed the opportunity of making it, 
altogether went by.” 

Utterly deceived, perfectly wrong; he knew nothing about me 
and Valentine, as was evident. 

Just the same party at dinner that night. Valentine having been 
shamefully complimentary to me, I was bent on not having to play 
for him ; but he was determined to sing, and he so managed matters 
that I was obliged to do it once. But Emily and Mrs. Crayshaw 
were far too clever to let that sort of thing go on. St. George was 
soon put in his place by particular desire of his guests, and I went on 
playing for him some time, not without a certain contentment, for I 
knew that as long as he was so occupied they would hardly even look 
at me. 

I wanted Valentine to be displeased, and he remained so all that 
evening; but the next morning, to my dismay, as I sat writing 
up-stairs in the drawing-room—writing to Mr. Mompesson to come 
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on Saturday and fetch me—-he came in. I observed that he had put 
on his pious air, and I felt dreadfully disconcerted when he said, 
seriously, that he wanted to speak to me; he had something of 
importance to say. 

He was so deteriorated even since he had come home, that I 
should hardly have known him for the frank-hearted fellow I used to 
be so attached to. 

No,” I answered. “I would rather not hear it, Valentine.” 

“ But,” he continued, “I feel it to be my duty to warn you of this, 
because it would disturb you very much, I know, if it occurred.” 

This not being in the least like anything I could have anticipated, 
curiosity triumphed, and I went and sat on a sofa near him, ‘“ It is 
not about myself,” he went on, and I decided to hear it. 

“Tt’s—it’s about St. George ;” and as he spoke, leaning on the 
chimney-piece, he took up a small china vase, and out of mere 
embarrassment, because his hand trembled, he let it slip, and it fell 
into the fender and smashed itself into twenty pieces. 

A curious sort of shume in his face, and this awkwardness, made 
me see that he really had something important to say, and I thought 
it could not well be anything unworthy, because it concerned his 
brother ; but he began,— 

“You have been so generous and so gentle since I came home, 
and somehow, D. dear, you are so much handsomer than I expected, 
that you have more than once—I do not deny it—made me waver in 
my allegiance to Lucy ; but—” 

“No more of this!” I exclaimed. “If you are unmanly enough 
to feel so, you would not be ridiculous enough to say it, if you 
knew what it makes me think of you.” 

“‘ That,” he replied, “was only by way of opening. You need not 
be so warm—I’m coming to St. George, and you know he is a very 
clever fellow.” 

“Ts 

‘My father used to hope that some day he would get into parlia- 
ment, and distitiguish himself.” 

“Well, Valentine, this is an odd beginning.” 

“ T shouldn't like to stand in his light,” said the Oubit, looking 
almost sheepish. “I should not like to think that what I’ve done 
would be any disadvantage to him.” 

I wondered what he was thinking of now, and more when he said,— 

“Giles has never had any attachment, you know, any particular: 
attachment, as I have.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“‘ Why, of course,” he continued, arguing partly with himself, and 
partly with me, “if he had, I must have known it; he has always 
been so jolly, too, so sure things would come right, and so dis- 
gusted if a fellow ventured to be sentimental. A man who finds his 
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pleasure in adventure, in knocking about the world, and in public 
speaking and politics, passes over domestic matters lightly. Love, 
so important to some men, and to most women, he could soon tread 
down, and push away even if it came—” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ You are curt this morning.” 

“Because you made me suppose you really had something im- 
portant to say, and now you are merely occupying the time with a 
dissertation on your brother’s character.” 

“But that’s what I want to say—he—in spite of all that, he hasa 
vein of chivalry in his thoughts about women, which sways him so 
much that I believe—yes, I almost believe—if he thought any one— 
or, indeed, Z, was what I meant to tell you.” 

“Do go on, Valentine ; what can it be?” 

“T believe if he thought my having thrown you by—and I’m sure 
I beg your pardon—I believe he has such a chivalrous nature, that 
rather than such a thing should be any disadvantage to you, he 
would propose to marry you himself.” 

For the moment I felt as if Valentine’s idea of what St. George 
might do was more noble than what he had done. “ Are you in 
earnest ?” I exclaimed ; “do you mean this? does it at all occur to 
you to consider what a noble generous nature you are imputing to 
him?” and he blushed and looked so sheepish, that I was impelled 
to go on. “You need not suppose, however, that any such dis- 
advantage will accrue to me. I do not see that your fault reflects 
itself upon me in any way whatever.” 

Valentine’s face shocked me so then, both for old affection’s sake 
and from present deterioration, that I burst into tears, for I was so 
ashamed of him, it seemed so plain from his manner that he knew he 
was acting hypocritically. 

“And so,” he went blundering on, “as I felt that after all you 
have a constant nature, not affected by my inconstancy (which I 
could not help), I felt that it was my duty to warn you, so that you 
might not be annoyed by an offer that naturally would hurt you— 
your sense of what was due to yourself, for as you have said this has 
been no disadvantage to you, and I am sure you would never wish to 
be a disadvantage to him, poor fellow r 

“Stop!” I burst out as soon as I could speak ; “ I can’t bear you to 
make me despise you so.” 

“ What!” he answered, not able to fire up in the least, but more 
than ever crest-fallen and ashamed of himself, “ can you really think, 
D., do you really suppose that I am trying to keep you mine, in case 
I should fail with Lucy?” 

“Tf you are not,” I replied, crying heartily, “if such a thought 
never entered your head, say No, like a gentleman—like a man, and 
I will believe you.” 
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He blustered a little, and tried to get off with some protestations 
as to the high respect he felt for me, but he could not say what I had 
asked of him ; and when I inquired how he could presume to talk to 
me of constancy, he, very cross and very much out of countenance 
too, replied that he only wanted me to be warned in time. 

“You are determined to drive me out of his house,” I exclaimed ; 
“ and the very first day that I can, you may depend upon it I shall 
go.” 

“He certainly will make you an offer,” cried Valentine ; “ but 
perhaps,” he added, with a sudden flash of astonishment, which pro- 
bably arose from some new reflection on what Giles had looked or 
said, “ perhaps he has done that already.” 

“No,” I answered, sure for once and for ever of what he was, and 
what the other was not. “ He is very good and very noble, but this 
he has not done. If he had, it would be no affair of yours.” 

“Then he will,” said Valentine, angrily ; “ I know he will.” 

And I, deciding then and there what should be and what must be 
if he did, replied, “ Then if he does, I shall accept him.” 

I had never felt so astonished in my life, and it was at myself. 
And I meant it all too, but it was scarcely spoken when, drying away 
the tears from my face, I beheld Mrs. Crayshaw and Giles advancing 
into the room, and talking as they came. 

One instant and less was enough to show her Valentine’s confusion 
and my tears, and without changing her voice she seemed to go on 
as with a sudden thought, “ But you must let me go and see my 
baby first ;” and so she turned, and quietly leaving the room she 
shut the door behind her, while Giles advancing to the sofa laid his 
hand on the high end of it, and exclaimed, with considerable indigna- 
tion, “ This is the second time you have offended in this way. What 
have you dared to say to Dorothea?” 

Valentine did not answer a single word, but I knew I had no power 
over him. When he did speak he would say what he chose. 

But Giles I could do something with to prevent their quarrelling, 
so I laid my hand down on his, and kept it there. 

He could not well move away then, but in a high state of indig- 
nation he again demanded of Valentine how he had dared to annoy 
me ; and the Oubit, instead of answering, looked at him, and while 
he looked his whole face changed till I thought I saw again the 
better, sweeter expression of his boyhood,—his good angel perhaps 
was pleading within him,—and when Giles broke out into invectives 
and said several angry and bitter things, he not only could not 
answer, but a kind of joy appeared in his face, and then there came 
the frank, beautiful blush that I had several times so much admired. 
He looked his brother full in the face, waiting till he should pause, 
and still leaning on the mantel-piece. And I, keeping my hand in 
its place, wondered how much of the truth had dawned on him, and 
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wondered what he would say; but when he did speak, oh how dis- 
pleased I was! 

“Tt’s only three months,” he began, “since first I saw Lucy, and 
we've kissed each other dozens and dozens of times——” 

“How dare you! how dare you!” exclaimed Giles, stung to the 
quick, and glowing with passionate indignation, that almost seemed 
to choke him ; “ what object can you have in saying this to me, unless 
you know how I shall feel under it ?” 

I put my other hand to his, and with both of them held it gently 
in its place. I felt how wildly the pulses went. “ Don’t quarrel,” [ 
entreated. ‘‘ Now, Valentine, say the rest of it.” 

Valentine had been arrested by surprise. 

“ You have always been careless,” Giles burst out, “ you have been 
heartless lately ; but I have deserved better of you than that you 
should torment me in this way, and you know it. Do you think 
either that there is no one in the world whom I love better than 
myself, or that I will suffer any words from you that are meant for 
the least disparagement of her?” 

Whatever dawning suspicions may have been awakened in Valen- 
tine’s breast were so immensely over justified by this outburst of 
complete betrayal, this absolute throwing away of reserve on the 
part of Giles, that for the moment he stood amazed. 

“ Well, Valentine—well, Valentine ?” I repeated. 

“Don’t be angry, old fellow,” said Valentine, advancing a step or 
two, and speaking with the gentleness they sometimes used to one 
another when either was irritated—‘“ don’t be angry—hear me out 
—that young lady” (looking at me)—“ I am not to address her by 
the old name now it seems, and I have not yet thought of another— 
I told you I had kissed Lucy many times, but I never kissed that 
young lady in my life, Giles—never once-—never ! no, never!” 

Giles heaved up a mighty sobbing sigh; he was not master of the 
situation ; he had pinned his heart upon his sleeve at last, and for 
the moment it had seemed that this “ daw” had pecked at it ! 

Generous people, though they may be wholly on the right side of 
any quarrel, sometimes feel keenly any little wrong they may have 
done in the small details of it. 

Giles, trying to calm himself, presently said,— 

**T beg your pardon.” 

** What for?” Valentine inquired. 

Giles was now rather holding my hand than I his. 

“ What for?” Valentine repeated. 

‘IT need not have been so angry ; and last night, it seems, I need 
not haye been so hard upon you. I did not understand that was 
all——_” 

“Do you mean that I did not understand? That was not my 
fault, Giles, was it? but you are always so reserved.” 
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Then, while Giles stood stock-still, trying to overcome his temper 
and his surprise, the Oubit came and sat down near and opposite 
to us. 

“ You shouldn’t have let me do this to you,” he said, gently, but 
almost reproachfully,—“ and, perhaps, it has been going on a long 
time—perhaps even my father knew of it.” Then, Giles making no 
answer, his eyes seemed to he opened more and more. “Did he, 
D.?” was his inquiry. 

“ T think so.” 

“You have been very generous to me,” continued Valentine, be- 
coming more and more his old self every instant. ‘ Curious,” he 
went on, lifting up his face as if to think, “very curious! You gave 
up to me all, so that I might have married her, and never have 
known. And yet, nothing short of all would have given you back all 
as you have it now, for,” he continued with his own remarkable 
frankness, “it would not have been in human nature, Giles, to have 
neglected her, forgotten her, and thrown her by, even for another 
woman, if I had known that another man was waiting for her, 
though that man had been you,—no—I feel now that the least 
opposition would have kept me true. Ask him to forgive me, D.” 

“T do not think he had anything to forgive you for till to-day.” 

By this time they were both very hard put to it to preserve that 
mastery over emotion, or rather the appearance of that absence of 
emotion, so dear to the pride of an Englishman. 

It is astonishing in how short a time the most important affairs 
can be transacted, and how little dignity there is in conversations on 
which depend the most important events in some of our lives. 

Set and sustained sentences there were none then; only a great 
outbreak, a sudden subduing of it, a certain thing discovered, a little 
broken evidence of affection,—all the rest taken for granted, then the 
grasp of two hands, and the younger of the party turned round half 
choked and “ bolted.” 

I would fain call his exit by a grander name if I could with the 
least approval from’ my conscience ; but if men will be so very much 
ashamed of showing their feclings, even to their own brothers, they 
must either run away, or be comforted, as I endeavoured to comfort 
Giles, by putting my check down also on his hand and kissing it. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Silrius. O Corin, that thou knew’st how I do love her! 
Corin. I partly guess, for I have loved ere now. 
THE next day the Crayshaws departed,‘and when St. George found I 
had arranged to be fetched away on Saturday, he was at first un- 
reasonably vexed. 
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My situation, however, had been eminently uncomfortable almost 
ever since Valentine’s return ; now it was comical beside. 

The first time I met him after the scene in the drawing-room he 
threw himself into a chair, and exhausted himself with laughter. 
“‘ No,” he exclaimed, “I never hoped to see this day! There is no 
misfortune in this world that I could not be consoled for, by the fun 
of seeing Giles make a muff of himself—Giles in love !” 

It never was of the slightest use being angry with Valentine, but 
I felt that to remain under his eyes any longer was quite impossible. 

In the afternoon came what Valentine had predicted. When Giles 
found I would go, he said that to offer his hand so soon was, he felt, 
to give himself no chance of its being accepted. I replied that he 
was right, and that I could not think of such matters at present, 
whereupon he immediately did make an offer in set terms, giving 
much the same reasons for this that Valentine had mentioned. I did 
decline it. This did not seem to disturb him at all; he said he 
meant to tell Dick 4 Court, and perhaps Miss Braithwaite, as a great 
secret, that he had been refused, and then it would become known in 
the neighbourhood. He believed he must have made this proposal 
even if he had not loved me. 

‘“« And now,” he went on, “I ask you, as the greatest favour pos- 
sible, to reflect seriously on the many disadvantages of the marriage 
that I hope one day to propose to you again.” 

“ The disadvantages ? ” 

“Yes ; as you remarked yourself, the disadvantages are sometimes 
what reconcile (they satisfy, I suppose, the craving for self-sacrifice). 
I thought it was very sweet of you.” 

“You have many singular thoughts; but I had better hear the 
disadvantages.” 

“‘ There’s my temper,--I am afraid my temper is sometimes rather 
stormy.” 

“Ts it? I shall not allow you to call that a disadvantage, not an 
attractive one at least. I do not like a man to be so tame that he 
cannot fire up on any occasion whatever.” 

‘Then I am so ugly.” 

* You don’t think so yourself.” 

“‘ Some allowance must be made for the self-conceit of man.” 

“ And nobody else does!” 

“That shows nobody else’s bad taste.” 

“ And I don’t.” 

“ You don’t? I understood that you did, and I have been hideously 
ugly ever since.” 

“ All this is because I once said that portrait of you was 
flattered.” 

“ Yes, that blue-eyed muff, as Emily called it ; nobody but the dear 
old man could bear the sight of it.” 
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“Tf you cannot think of any Jetter disadvantages than 
these—— ” 

“You will be obliged to point them out yourself? but I can. 
There is my having no profession.” 

- “That is one, I confess ; | wonder how it came to pass.” 

“Tt came first from my mother and Mr. Mortimer being so de- 
sirous that I should take orders. I did not feel that ‘call’ which 
the English office makes indispensable, and I knew very well that 
my mind was too active to rest satisfied in the steady fixed routine of 
a clergyman’s life, with little chance of roving. So they sent me to 
travel, while, as they thought, I made up my mind. Then it came 
secondly from my having, as soon as I was of age, about eight hun- 
dred a year, and discovering that if my time was given in addition to 
that money, and I bought bits of land here and there, I could help 
people over to them. As long as I remained unmarried I'expected to 
make a regular occupation of that.” 

“Surely you cannot have settled all those people that I know of 
with eight hundred a year. How little my uncle has effected in the 
world with almost seven thousand !” 

“ Some few things that I have written have brought in money also, 
but while Mr. Mortimer lived I had no more income ; now it is about 
doubled.” 

“Is it too late then to have some regular occupation or pro- 
fession ?” 

“Certainly not, the thing is half arranged already. I found I 
must have regular work when coming home after rushing about the 
world on purpose to forget you ; I thought I had managed to do it to 
a great degree, and was undeceived by being with you for a few days. 
You are afraid of cows, you know—cows with long horns. I was de- 
spicably near betraying myself when I had to remain and take care 
of you then. If I had—— How strange it was of Valentine to say 
those words to me yesterday !—I think they were true.” 

I felt that they had been true; it was security that had made 
him neglectful, and this he never would have had if he could have 
known of his formidable rival. 

Giles went on, “Sometimes I wonder what became of the ring I 
gave you.” 

“Tt is at the bottom of the sea. I told Valentine that» you had 
given me a ring for a remembrance when first we were acquainted. 
I thought also that he told you everything. So when we were en- 
gaged I wished him to know this, that he might think nothing of 
it, and you that you might not think I carelessly neglected to 
wear it.” 

“ At the bottom of the sea is it?” 

“Yes, we lay at anchor in a lovely little cove, and they were taking 
in water. I was leaning over the bulwarks, looking at the superb 
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pale cliffs, like shafts of cinnamon, and at the clear blue water, so 
deep, yet showing the wonderful sea flowers, the pink and orange 
anemones, spreading below. I had on a chain, and a locket hanging 
to it, with a little piece of my mother’s hair within, and that ring, 
And as I looked down and down, and saw the swaying of the long 
leaves of dulse, the chain slipped from my neck, flashed like a gold 
snake into the water, and seemed to eddy down under layers of the 
weed. The people spent two days in trying to find it; such won- 
derful creatures and plants and shells came up by drags in buckets, 
but not my locket and my ring. No wonder, for it was below the 
tide line, and the water was forty feet deep. This was on the coast 
of South America. It was the only morsel of our mother’s hair that 
we had. Tom made a dot on the chart, to show the exact latitude 
and longitude where these treasures went down,” 

“ Valentine never told me that.” 

I was working in the morning room while we talked thus. He 
presently began to speak of the Mompessons; two or three tears 
had dropped on my hand, for his manner, so gentle and easy, and 
his face, so full of hope and happiness, touched me more now than 
any sorrow of my own; but he loved far too much. I could net 
answer this love, and I wanted,—I knew I wanted, to get away from 
him, and rest. I could not say anything so unkind, but I did say 
how much I wanted Tom, and asked him to try if he could not be 
a brother to me. He answered, “ We have caused you nothing but 
misery, both Valentine and I.” 

“ Have you?” 

“But you do not want to forget ?” 

“No; and if I would, I could forget nothing. 

“For the sake of which brother, then, Dorothea, are you content 
to remember the other?” 

“Tam not so ungrateful as you think, nor so undiscerning. I am 
not willing to forget you on any terms—on any terms whatever.” 

‘If that be so,” he answered, “I will venture to ask you one ques- 
tion more. Have you any wish that you could care more for me— 
should you be glad to love me if you could?” 

Perhaps that was a singular question to ask; but, however that 
may be, it was a question that I found suitable, and to which I could 
answer frankly, “ Yes.” 

“Then,” he answered, gravely and gently, “I will teach you to 
love me, my sweet, if you will let me.” 

Our circumstances were most peculiar. I felt it, and was never 
equal to the making of philosophical reflections ; I am not equal to 
that sort of thing now ; but I know that when I heard those words I 
was exceedingly glad—very much comforted. I saw no evidence of 
over self-esteem in them,—nothing but a confidence not at all mis- 
placed. 


” 
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Saturday came; I had a terror upon me of leave-taking. Not 
even the servants could I think of speaking to, or shaking hands 
with, without alarm. As to Valentine, it made me nervous to think 
what I could say to him. Emily found this out, and Giles knew it 
by instinct. Soon after breakfast they got me to put my out-of-door 
dress on, and step into the garden with them. A few primroses were 
in flower already, and the snowdrops. When we had reached the 
wood, Emily retired. Sister and Liz soon came up, stood talking a 
few minutes, then they found occasion to kiss me, and went away. 

“We are not going back into the house any more,” said Giles ; 
“the carriage will come in about an hour to the corner of the wood, 
Emily in it.” 

“Oh, how kind of you to think of this !—how considerate you all 
are!” 

He brought me up the slope to that little onc-roomed cottage where 
I had spent such a bitter morning. The sun was warm upon its small 
casement. I went in, and saw again the wicker couch, and the white 
embers as we had left them. And then, just as Valentine had done 
long ago in the railway carriage, he asked me to give him a kiss. I 
replied,— 

“You promised to teach me to love you. If I can learn, it will be 
time enough for that.” 

Thereupon, drawing nearer, he immediately took me in his arms 
and kissed me on the lips and cheeks. The first sensation of astonish- 
ment over, I released myself from him (as soon as he would let me), 
and exclaimed, involuntarily ,— 

“ Valentine told you that he never did anything of that kind.” 

“Then I hope he never saw your sweet face cover itself with such 
blushes,” he answered, with a low laugh of heartfelt amusement. 
“But that was an extraordinary circumstance ; I wonder how it 
happened.” 

I replied, “It happened partly because I never should have 
thought of allowing this.” 

“ How did you prevent it?” he inquired, as he pulled the couch 
forward for me to sit on. 

“T made a compact with him at first. I said he was not to be 
absurd.” 

“You did! but sit down, my Margarita, my pearl, and tell me 
about this. You know it is my last day with you.” 

He had pushed the couch into a sunny place, then he brought a 
long piece of matting, by way of a carpet for me, and chose to kneel 
on it, with his elbow on the seat of the couch, and look up. Some- 
thing of the beauty I had seen when we two watched for Valentine in 
the night had dawned upon his face. That strange fancy about a 
loveliness and sweetness which his own heart supplied made him look 
as if he had got up into some higher and happier sphere. There was 
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nothing for it but either to weep or to rally my spirits and laugh. | 
chose the latter, and said,-— 

“T shall not say another word till you get up.” 

“Why not ?—why should I not be here?” he answered, and 
laughed also. 

“‘ Because—partly because I do not care to see you make yourself 
ridiculous.” 

“ What! are you sensitive about my making myself ridiculous?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ A pleasant hearing ; but to make themselves ridiculous in this 
fashion is natural to mankind. How charming it is to me to see you 
blush! Do tell me about that compact.” 

“T shall not say another word till you rise and sit on the chair.” 

“ This sofa will do as well ; I may sit beside you. Valentine never 
once kissed you! What could he mean by it ?” 

This was not by any means the view I had intended him to take of 
Valentine’s conduct ; but I had deelined his homage, and I was to be 
rallied instead. 

“JT said to you that I should not have chosen to allow it,” I 
replied. 

“ Sweet little peremptory voice! Valentine knew what he was 
about when he told me that ; and all this talk, too, is like enchanted 
English—it floats over to me with a comforting charm. This is a 
delightful hour.— Margarita?” 

at 

* Considering how badly that plan answered, I can hardly be 
expected to follow it. I must look on his conduct in that particular 
as a warning.”. 

“ He did not say I had never kissed him. I did once, because it 
was necessary.” 

“ Necessary !—you are a strange creature—strange as sweet. Tell 
me why it was necessary.” , 

I told him, and he pondered over the little narrative for awhile, 
saying,— 

“ He had told me several times before that day that he kuew you 
loved him. I treated it with scorn always. That day I went and 
fetched him home, and told him he was right. Well, this is some- 
thing like a confidence on your part—people only talk confidentially 
to those whom they trust.” 

** T suppose so.” 

* And like?” 


“Ton” 
“Did you talk ‘so to Valentine when first you and he were 
friends ?” ° 


* Not exactly.” 
“ Why do you hesitate and look so delightfully shy? I have never 
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thought youshy. Does this place disturb you with recollections? I 
hate to think that it was here I refused to do the one thing you asked 
of me.” 

“Yes ; I wondered at that. I asked you to pray for me.” 

“ And how could I do it? I could not send up such a lie to heaven. 
I could not pray at all in your hearing without gross hypocrisy, 
when I knew that, even with no hope on my own account, I found 
the failure of that marriage such a respite—such a reprieve.” 

“As you could not do that, you are going to grant me a favour 
now ?” : 

“ Yes, I am—what is it?” 

“You are going to try faithfully and earnestly to see through the 
glamour with which you have invested me—all this beauty and 
sweetness that you have invented yourself? I should prefer that you 
would see me as I am—with such good qualities as I have, and not 
these.” 

“ Very well,” he answered. 

And folding his arms, as it seemed between joke and earnest, he 
began to look at me quietly and attentively. I soon found that I had 
done no good by this request of mine. Moreover, looking at him from 
time to time, it seemed, strangely enough, that his whole face and 
figure, his voice and his words, were fast acquiring a beauty and an 
interest that I had never found in them before. 

“ But these good qualities that you really have,” he said, at last, 
“may I hear what they are, my pearl? What is your ‘favourite 
virtue’? Tell me, that I may admire and cherish it.” 

“Certainly,” I answered ; “lest when you find out your mistake, 
you should under-estimate me for a change. I can be docile and 
faithful, I am not unreasonable in my requirements, and I never 
forget.” 

He looked at me. 

“ These shall be added,” he replied ; “and I will, since you wish it, 
try to feign you other than you are. In return, I ask, you what you 
think you should feel in my place?” : 

*“ How can I tell? I flatter myself that I am without illusions as 
regards Margarita.” 

“Ah! you laugh.” Then changing his manner, “ You are very 
fond of little children?” 

“ Yes, I love them.” 

“Can you feign yourself in the place of some poor woman, who, 
being in prison, sees her child outside, and hears it ery, in another 
woman’s arms? Do you think that hers would ache for it, especially if 
that other neglected it, starved it—was cruel? Can you feign your- 
self in the place of such a woman? If you can, how would you feel 
in the place of a man whose dearest object in life had eluded his grasp 
before he had felt the comforts of expression and avowal! Think how 
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impatience, and regret, and long restraint would wound and wear 
him. Can you tell how such a man would feel if he saw the blessing 
that his nature craved for carelessly used or roughly hurt by its 
owner? If you can, then do you also think that, when as through 
some blissful enchantment, contrary to all sober hope, he found this 
being that he loved flung away, and lying on his breast, he would 
weary of holding her there? or would he find in her a long consola- 
tion—a once-forbidden thing made holy and right for him? Would 
he comfort her for what she had lost—would he be patient with her 
regrets for the past? Tell me whether he would, and whether you 
can sympathise with him.” 

Silence then ; and soon after, the grating of the carriage-wheels at 
the corner of the wood. We went together to it, and so on to the 
station. Emily was within. St. George and I were both absolutely 
silent, and when he had put us into the carriage to go on together to 
the junction, where we were to meet Mr. Mompesson, he took leave of 
me with scarcely a word. 

That same evening I entered my new home. Such a quiet, pleasant 
home, such a comfortable, easy, and indulgent hostess, and such an 
affectionate host! There was nothing to do, and I entered on a will- 
ing course of idleness which it still surprises me to think of. Nature 
is evidently sometimes in need of repose : my nature certainly wanted 
it, and I used to lie on the sofa for hours in the gay little drawing- 
room, reading some book that amused me, or doing a piece of fancy 
work. Also I had a letter—a remarkably long letter—which I often 
read over ; the only real love-letter I ever received. It was put into 
my hand at the station, and, being written in a clear, round hand, 
was easy to read, wonderful to ponder on, and very convincing, as 
well as comforting. 

I had pictured to myself that I should be so useful in the house— 
act like a daughter, save trouble to my kind hostess, and read aloud 
in the evening to my old friend. Nothing of the sort happened. 
Mrs. Mompesson had lately lost her two elder children by fever, the 
other two were delicate, and were kept very much in one tempera- 
ture. Iused to pity them sometimes, and go into their nice airy 
nursery to tell them stories, when the day was not fine enough for 
them to go out-of-doors ; but beyond this, and doing a little needle- 
work for Mrs. Mompesson, I do not think I undertook any kind of use- 
ful occupation, and I soon perceived that no species of exertion was 
required of me. 

The only day of the week when I felt restless was Tuesday, because 
then I always had a letter from Mr. Brandon. It was not a love 
letter—so he always said—for I had made an agreement with him 
that he was to write in a brotherly fashion, and try to be reasonable. 

These letters were very interesting—very amusing to me, and a 
great resource; but the better I liked them the harder it was to 
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answer. This cost me a great deal of thought, and evidently betrayed 
to him the fact that absence was obliterating that intimate ease which 
we had begun to feel in one another’s society. I began to feel afraid 
of him, and my letters through February and March grew shorter and 
more reserved constantly. 

But the second week in March saw me suddenly—almost in one 
day—quite well, perfectly active, and as strong as ever. The sofa 
was intolerable ; I began to teach the children, take long walks with 
them, and wonder why it was that I had been so inert. I began also 
to copy out Mr. Mompesson’s sermons for him in a clear hand. This 
was a duty that his wife had long performed, but she was very glad 
to hand it over to me ; and it was soon made more interesting by his 
dictating them to me, in the evening, instead of composing them in 
his study and giving me the manuscript. His sight was not good, and 
his hand-writing being small, he could not read it in the pulpit. 

On the second Tuesday in April there was no letter. The perver- 
sity of human nature being very great, I was disappointed. Still, I 
thought it must be because Giles would shortly appear, and I went 
out into the landslip, and walked with the children among the green 
trees, all delicate with their freshly-opening leafage. 

As I walked on the narrow pathway, lost in pleasant thoughts, a 
gentleman, whom I had not looked at, stepped aside to let me pass ; 
and when I moved carelessly by, a delightful voice said “ Dorothea !” 
I looked up at him 

No pretence of shyness could survive such an unpremeditated meet- 
ing. Before there was time to consider, he had expressed his delight 
at meeting me, and I had shown him my delight at seeing him again. 

We turned back, and walked homewards with the children. There 
was always an early dinner, but if Mrs. Mompesson had not expected 
a guest that day I felt that I was very much mistaken ; and if Mr. 
Mompesson had not put on his best coat, and otherwise furbished him- 
self up, I felt that my eyes deceived me. 

It was nearly four o’clock before we left the dining-room ; then 
Giles said he had brought some papers to be signed. He had been 
fade my trustee under the marriage settlement which never was . 
completed, and my uncle now wanted to take back some property that 
had been made over to him for my benefit. 

I think this was the account he gave of his errand, and he went 
away, telling me he should return in the evening. It was warm and 
fine ; the French window was open, and I was sitting by it when, in 
the gathering darkness, I saw him returning. He seemed unwilling 
to startle me, and did not, enter till I spoke. What a little while it 
was since he had read me Valentine’s letter! Yet I was not now 
ashamed to feel that my heart had turned to him, and in my silent 
thoughts I vowed him a life-long fealty, and gave him my love and 
allegiance for evermore. 

VoL. XI. x xX 
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Finding that he did not speak, but stood looking at me,’as the’moon 
pushed up a little rim from the sea, and shone on us with a yellow 
feeble light, I mentioned Valentine for the first time, and asked 
about his affairs. He answered, “I said to you this morning*that I 
had come on business ; I meant to have unfolded it all, but changed 
my mind. It concerns Valentine. It is high time thet he should 
think of sailing.” 

“ And Lucy ?” 

“‘T have seen Lucy again.” 

“She will sail too?” 

“ That depends.” 

“On what does it depend, and on whe 

“On you.” 

“ But I gave my full consent long ago, and I wrote to her; what 
more can I do?” 

“ What do you think? She cannot make up her mind that she 
shall not wrong you by such a marriage.” 

“T can but assure her that it is not so.’ 

“She is not easy to persuade. She is thoughtful, and | like and 
admire her. She would improve and elevate Valentine, and I sup- 
pose she loves him.” 

“« And you believe that he really loves her ?” 

“Yes, heartily.” 

“ And he must not risk another winter in England ?” 

“No; and I promised you that I would promote their marriage. 
She did indeed suggest a proof of your contentedly resigning Valen- 
tine that it was possible you might one day give. She said that it 
would be enough, and I considered that her words gave me a right to 
invade your quietude before the time you had mentioned. The real 
proof of Valentine’s being free would be your becoming engaged to 
another man.” 

As he said no more, I presentiy observed, with a certain demure- 
ness, that I thought such a proof ought to satisfy any woman. 

“What may I say to her?” he asked. 

** Unless you can think of a more appropriate answer, you may say 
that (entirely, of course, for her sake) I will take the very first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself of obliging her.” 

I could hardly believe it, when, an hour after this, the candles 
coming in, I took occasion to look at the pearl ring that I had got on 
my finger. It had seemed natural enough while we were alone 
together that I should be engaged again, and I felt that the kind of 
deference which was habitual with him gave him powcr and mastery 
far more than any of his reasons and persuasions, more indeed than 
anything but the love itself which now he had scarcely skill either to 
conceal or to express. : 

Considering that he was a little inclined to be jealous now and then, 


J 
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a little unreasonably vexed when it occurred to him that I had lately 
been quite willing to marry someone else, it was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me that just at first we had a good deal to do. Letters 
to write to Anne Molton, letting her know what of my possessions she 
was to send me home, what she might keep for herself, and what was 
to be the property of Mrs. Valentine Mortimer ; letters to my uncle 
and to Tom, these latter being copied and sent to three different 
ports as their best chance of being received. 

Then I wrote to Lucy and to Lucy’s mother, and St. George super- 
intended, making suggestions now and then, which I copied in ; and so 
when we read the letters aloud afterwards, we discovered that the 
grammar was confused, and that fresh letters must be undertaken. 
He also wrote to Valentine several times, setting forth his views as 
to what would be the best line of action for him to take, but in 
these last a feminine instinct warned me to show as little interest as 
possible. 

I had presently shoals of letters from the family, full of love and 
congratulations ; Dick i Court also, as hopjng soon to be one of the 
family, wrote and delivered his soul of various earnest reflections on 
life, and love, and duty. I found it very difficult to answer this 
effusion from my future husband’s future step-brother-in-law. Giles, 
however, read it, and said Dick was a dear good fellow, and that next 
to commanding intellect he thought there was nothing so attractive 
as honest and sober dulness. So I answered it in the light of that 
opinion, and began to share it. 

Sometimes Giles had to go away for a few days. I should have 
been almost perfectly happy when we were together but for his now 
and then choosing to talk of marriage. I was nervous still about 
this, and could not bring myself to believe that I ever should be 
married. I would not hear of such things as_ bridesmaids, a cake, 
wedding guests, wedding presents. I soon brought Giles to agree 
that none of these alarming adjuncts should come near me. 

Though I had no intention of hurrying my own wedding, I consi- 
dered Lucy and Lucy’s mother were very unreasonably slow in making 
up their minds, and the more delicate Valentine became, the more 
tardy they were in fixing a day. Mrs. Mompesson seemed to think 
this very natural, and one morning, being called to our counsel by 
Giles, I observed her looking so very grave over one of Mrs. Nelson's 
letters, that I begged her to tell us what she thought of it. 

She thought it seemed uncommonly like breaking the whole thirg 
off—* they were both very young—their means were not large—h's 
health was so delicate,—but she would consult her brother-in-law, 
and had no doubt he would agree with her to allow it.” 

I was very much vexed with Mrs. Nelson, not only for por 
Valentine’s sake, but because anything which seemed to threaten 
uncertainty as to his prospects made me feel that St. George was 

xx 2 
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inclined to be jealous still. I was sometimes quite hurt, and often a 
little displeased, that he could dare to be jealous ; but I would not 
venture to say anything on the subject. I wanted to ignore the 
feeling altogether, till I should have made him quite forget that he 
had ever entertained it. 

In the meantime I was perfectly aware that new papers and paint, 
with certain renewings of carpets and hangings, were in progress at 
Wigfield. I mentioned to Giles that it was early days to think of 
these things yet with any reference to me, and he replied, much as 
Valentine had done, only with gentlemanlike deference, that “time 
would show.” He thought it behoved him, he remarked, to have 
his house ready at any time, as ours was not like an ordinary engage- 
ment. 

“In what respect?” I asked. 

No preparations were needed—no guests were to attend. My 
trousseau, filling many boxes, was already at Wigfield. We had no 
one to consult; it was evident that I could be married whenever I 
pleased. “ As tothe settlements,” he went on, “ I told your uncle what 
I possessed when first I hoped to win you, and he said then what he 
should wish me to settle on you.” 

On the afternoon when he talked thus, he was going away, partly 
to superintend some alterations at Wigfield, and partly to consult 
with Dick, who, having come into about eighty pounds a year, 
thought, with the 1000/. that Liz was to have, and his curacy, that 
they might set up housekeeping, and as Sister said they could not, 
and Emily was indignant at the very idea, Dick wanted to go 
abroad, get a chaplaincy somewhere in India, or go to Australia. 

I felt very sorry for them all when I got St. George’s first letter. Mrs. 
Nelson had now distinctly proposed that the young people should 
wait two years, at the end of which time she hoped Valentine’s 
health would be restored. Lucy had consented with as much docility, 
and it seemed as much contentment, as if Valentine's life, health, 
and love were all secured to her by special contract with heaven. 
Valentine, on the other hand, was in a fury—he had been allowed to 
believe that the whole thing depended on me ; he was incensed with 
Mrs. Nelson, deeply hurt with Lucy, and the summer weather 
having now come on and brought his summer health with it, he desired 
to go and show himself at once at Derby ; but this Mrs. Nelson de- 
clined: he was to wait awhile. All this was detailed to me by Giles 
and Mrs. Henfrey by letter, and I could not but think that his health 
was what really alarmed Mrs. Nelson, for she had not shown any 
remarkable delicacy about appropriating him on my account ; all 
this had come from the daughter. 

I wrote to Giles begging that he would exhort Valentine to 
patience, and also to importunity. In the meantime I took every- 
thing very easily myself, and when Giles came back and declared 
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that if Mrs. Nelson would not let Valentine marry at once he would 
give up this engagement also, I could not believe it. Such a thing 
would so cover him with ridicule ; besides, he loved Lucy, and she 
was supposed to love him. 

Giles took me out for a walk, and presently, as we sat on a lovely 
grass slope, looking out to sea, he began to ask me to fix the time for 
our wedding. I begged him to leave it for a time. I could not 
believe that it would really take place, and wanted to rest in the 
peace and happiness of the present ; but this view he did not share, 
and at last I proposed a day—a distant one certainly—and he was 
so dissatisfied with it, that I asked him what his own views were. 
He replied, laughing, that he thought next Wednesday would be a 
good day. 

“ Next Wednesday !” I exclaimed in amazement ; “why this is 
Thursday !” 

But there was no preparation necded, he replied ; and the 
lovely white dress that I had on would surely do to be married in. 
Wednesday had always been his favourite day ; he should like to be 
married on a Wednesday. 

I was so surprised at him, that, instead of answering, I began to 
look at my white piqué gown, and he, choosing to consider that I 
was yielding to his arguments, began to press me further, till, be- 
coming extremely nervous, I begged him to desist, and confessed how 
completely the notion had takea possession of my mind that some- 
thing (I gould not shape to myself any idea what) would certainly 
intervene to prevent the marriage. It was the only remnant of the 
terror and suspense I had gone through, and when he reasoned with 
me it became more vivid, till at last he asked what I could possibly 
suppose would intervene. It must be a presentiment of death, he 
remarked—nothing else could part us. No, it was not death: I could 
give no account of what it was. He wished to perstiade me that it 
was nothing but a nervous fancy—that the longer I indulged it the 
worse it would become. 

» What could possibly have put it into his head, 1 inquired, that 
1 would be married so soon? Next Wednesday, indeed! And though 
he argued the matter all the way home, and laughed a good deal 
over it, yet, as it had been proposed only half in earnest, he gave it 
up with a very good grace. But the next morning, when he came to 
see me, I could not help observing that he was out of spirits, so 
much out of spirits, that I really did not like to ask him the reason. 
We went to walk in the landslip, and sat down, and then he told 
me what was the matter. He had got a letter from Valentine ; Mrs. 
Nelson declined to make any change as to the two years that he was 
to wait ; he had positively refused to wait, and she had accordingly 
desired that he would return her daughter’s letters, and give up the 
engagement, which he had done. 
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{ was more than disturbed at this; I was even shocked. That 
Valentine should render himself ridiculous and behave ill was 
nothing ; but that Giles should condescend to be jealous of him now 
(and he made this very evident), was more than I could bear ; and | 
spoke to him with an asperity that I am sure astonished him, and 
when he answered gently, I burst into tears. 

This I could not bear. “And he wants to come down here,” 
said Giles. 

“* He shall not come,” I answered. “I will not have him here.’ 

“Surely, my dearest, you are not afraid of seeing him again ?” 

Afraid! Oh, how my whole heart rebelled against such an ides ! 
But I insisted that he should not come, he was always making some 
mischief in what concerned me, there would be no more peace if he 
appeared ; and being excessively hurt at seeing St. George’s discoin- 
fiture, I declared that his being annoyed at this matter, jealous, and 
disturbed, was almost cruel to me ; it was nearly insulting. 

“ He shall not come,” I repeated. 

St. George answered that he did not know how to prevent it. 
Valentine had left Wigfield, and come with the Walkers to London ; 
they would take lodgings, and might not write to give him their 
address before Wednesday. Valentine proposed to come on Thursday. 

Thereupon, being destined to cure him of his jealousy once and for 
ever, but being only, to my own apprehension, very angry with 
Valentine, and feeling hurt at his distrust of my love, I replied, not 
without some of the most passionate tears I had ever shed, and not 
without certain upbraidings too. “Very well, then, I said | 
would not be married on Wednesday—should not think of such a 
thing; but rather than he should trouble my peace, and see that you 
condescend to be jealous of him—I will!” If my recollection is 
correct, I said this in a somewhat threatening spirit against Valen- 
tine—he should find me gone ; and as to Giles, I certainly meant it 
to mark my sense of his conduct, which was displeasing me. 

But when I dried my eyes and saw his face, when I heard him say 
that he never would condescend to be jealous again as long as he lived, 
and when I found that as we walked home together he was very 
silent, and never said a word about Wednesday, I could not summon 
courage to mention it either; but while I sat in my room waiting till 
it was dinner-time, and considering whether he would treat my words 
as if they had been said without due consideration, Mrs. Mompesson 
came in. “Love,” she said gently, “ Mr. Brandon wants you to go 
out fishing this afternoon, but if I buy the silk for you, the dress can 
easily be made by Wednesday.” This was said, I was certain, at 
St. George’s instance, to discover whether I would hold to what I had 
said. Isat a minute lost in thought, but my good angel pleaded 
with me; St. George had gone through enough worry already, and 
too much about me. When could there be a more convenient time, 
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and how could Valentine be kept from making me uncomfortable if he 
came? I had determined as we walked home to let things be ; so at 
last I said : “ He always promised me that I should walk to church 
through the fields. So, as he is rather infatuated about a white 
morning gown that I have, it would be better that I should wear 
that.” Thus the thing was settled. 

We had letters from New Zealand on Monday, and to my deep 
delight and thankfulness I found that my dear Anne Molton would 
never feel my not coming to my home there, as I had feared: Anne 
had met with an excellent man, a missionary, and they had found 
each other so well suited that she had married him. 

It was not till Tuesday, the very day before my wedding, that I 
let Giles write and tell them all at Wigfield. I also, as well as he, 
wrote to Liz and Dick, and as Valentine was not now to go to New 
Zealand, we made over that house and everything in it to them; Liz 
was to have it instead of her portion. <A right good exchange ; for 
un English clergyman, as we had good reason to know, would be 
i most welcome arrival in that particular locality, and if he had not 
a church to begin his ministration in, he would have a barn on which 
Giles had worked many a day with his own hands ; and Liz would 
have a garden that was the envy of the colony. 

[ was very nervous, the days of snow and silence all over the 
country during which I had waited for a wedding before, kept con- 
stantly recurring to me unless St. George was by, and he would not 
allude to the past. At last Wednesday came. I woke, and could 
hardly believe it. We breakfasted precisely as usual ; then the two 
children and their parents sect off on foot to the little quiet church, 
and Giles and I followed over two or three fields. We sat down on a 
grassy bank, to put on some new gloves. These were not white, 
however, and I, though I wore a white dress, as I usually did in the 
morning, had no other bridal array. J did not even then believe 
that all would go well ; I had a vivid recollection of the telegrams ; 
but we rose, and he took me on to the church, a little rural building, 
that stood open. There I saw Mr. Crayshaw, who had come from 
London to give me away, and no one else at all but Mr. Mompesson- 
with his white gown on, and Mrs. Mompesson with the children. 

The ceremony actually began, and I perceived, almost to my sur- 
prise, that we certainly were being married after all! But, as if it 
was quite impossible that anything concerning me could be done as 
other people do it, all on a sudden, while Giles held my hand, a 
thought seemed to flash straight out of his heart into mine, that he 
had forgotten the ring. I was quite sure of it. He did not even put 
his finger into his waistcoat pocket, as a man might have done who 
had bought one and left it behind. There eas no ring; he had for- 
gotten it. 


A pause. 
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“ Fanny?” said Mr. Mompesson ; and Mrs. Mompesson, with all the 
good will in the world, and with Mr. Crayshaw to help her, tried to 
get her ring off her dear fat friendly hand, and tried in vain. 

Giles almost groaned. He had expected me to be more than com- 
monly nervous. Now seemed some ground for it ; but real and sheer 
nervousness often goes off when there is anything to be nervous 
about, and I now felt very much at my ease, and whispered to Giles 
that a ring would be found somewhere. So it was. The clerk had 
darted out of the church at the first sight of Mrs. Mompesson’s hand, 
and in a few minutes he returned, following a lovely fresh-com- 
plexioned young woman, in a linen sun-bonnet, and with a fat, crow- 
ing baby on her arm. She was out of breath; and, coming up to 
Giles quickly, she thrust out her honest hand, and allowed him to 
draw her ring off, and marry me with it. A healthy-looking young 
fellow, in a paper cap, which he presently removed, came slouching 
in after her, and looked on, unable as it seemed to repress an occa- 
sional grin of amusement ; and, when the ceremony was over, they 
followed us into the vestry, and we all sat talking a little while, till 
some rings were brought from a shop for me, and Giles chose one, 
and paid for it. Then I felt that I was Mrs. Brandon. 

He returned the ring he had used to the young woman, but I ob- 
served that she made her husband put it on for her again ; and, as 
he did so, he remarked to Giles, with a certain quaint complacency, 
that wives wanted humouring, and for his part—he might be wrong, but 
he considered it was their due. Then, in all good faith, assuring him 
that he would never repent what he had that day done, he set his 
paper cap on his head, and retired with his family ;-while we, having 
taken leave of our friends, stepped out into the ficlds, and departed 
together, to begin our story. 


THE END. 














A MISSING COMET AND A COMING METEOR- 
SHOWER. * 


-—— e—_——_ 


MANy persons were alarmed last August lest it should be true (as 
reported) that Plantamour, the Swiss astronomer, had predicted the 
earth’s destruction by a comet on the twelfth of that month. 
When once a prediction of this sort has been announced, it is almost 
impossible to remove the impression produced by it. The reputed 
author of the prediction may deny flatly that he had ever announced 
even the approach of a comet ; every astronomer of repute may add 
his testimony to the effect that no comet is due at the time indicated 
for the earth’s destruction ; the way in which the mistake arose may 
be explained, and every effort made to spread the explanation as 
widely as possible : yet the impression will nevertheless remain that 
there must have been some ground for the prediction, or—if it be 
insisted that no prediction was made—then there must have been 
some ground for the story of the prediction. Confidence is not com- 
pletely restored until the day and hour announced for the earth’s 
destruction have passed without mishap.* 

A striking illustration of the proneness of men to believe in astro- 
nomical predictions of the earth’s destruction, was afforded by a 
circumstance in the history of a comet, which is at the present time 
giving trouble to astronomers in another way. The “missing comet,” 
wbout which I now propose to speak, has been in its day a source of 
terror to the nations. 

About forty years ago, it was widely announced that astronomers 
were on the watch for a comet whose path approaches very closely to the 
carth’s—in fact, within the astronomically minute distance of 20,000 
miles, or thereabouts. Immediately the news spread that the earth. 
was to be destroyed. A comet must be small indeed which has not 


* Being at Sheffield last October, I was told an excellent story about the comet. 
The story has the advantage over most others of the kind, of being strictly true :—In 
a certain house, in Sheffield, Monday, August 12, had been appointed a great washing- 
day. On the morning of the day, the housekeeper asked for an interview with her 
master on the subject of the comet. She begged to know if it were really true that 
the world was to be destroyed on that day. Receiving assurances to the contrary, 
she expressed some degree of satisfaction : ‘‘ but, sir,” she said, ‘‘ though what you say 
may be very true, might it not be just as well to put off the washing till to-morrow ?” 
Whether she thought a washing-day unsuitable for the comet's visit, or that a good 
cleaning-up would be desirable on the day after the visit, deponent sayeth not. 
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a head more than forty or fifty thousand miles in diameter—-so that 
the coming comet must be expected to extend far beyoud the 20,000 
iniles separating its track from the earth’s. The terrible head of the 
comet would therefore envelop the earth, and either the earth would 
be dissolved with fervent heat, or else, perhaps, drowned by a second 
flood. Even if the earth escaped cither form of destruction, the 
shock of the collision would destroy every living creature on her 
surface. Nay, granting even—though many were too frightened to 
admit the possibility—that a comet is but a thin luminous vapour, 
Was it not all but certain that this vapour, permeating our atmosphere, 
would asphyxiate men and animals ? 

Astronomers were rather surprised at the interpretation put upon 
their prediction. They were tolerably well assured that the comet 
would cross the earth’s track very nearly at the time indicated ; but 
they had said nothing about the earth’s encountering the comet. ln 
fact, they had announced that the comet would at the end of October 
cross the part of the earth’s track which she traverses at the end of 
November. The fears of a collision were as absurd as would be the 
fears of passengers by a certain train, who should be in terror of their 
lives because another train was to cross their line at a certain point 
an hour before they reached that point. But it was useless for 
astronomers to point out that the intersection of two paths did not 
imply the collision of bodies following those paths.* The alarm 
having once been sounded, no reasoning would allay the fears of the 
general public. 

Nay, some, who understood that the earth herself would not 
come into collision with the comet, were in dread lest the earth’s 
orbit should suffer ! 

“ Even among those,” says Guillemin, “who placed confidence in 


* It is rather singular that mistakes should be wade in a matter seemingly so 
obvious,—and not only by the ignorant, but by well educated persons. Thus, in 
one of Cooper’s novels (I forget which at the moment, but have an impression that it 
is the ‘‘ Pathfinder,” — it is one of those in which Leatherstockings, alias Hawkeye, 
appears as a young man), a shooting contest is elaborately described, in which the 
great feat of all depends on precisely such a mistake as was made about the comet of 
1832. The young marksman (not yet called Hawkeye) succeeds in all the trials of 
skill, until only he and a rival in the heroine's affections are left in the contest. Then 
the great trial is made. Two persons, standing some distance apart, throw each a 
potato, in such a way that the two paths (as seen by the marksman), intersect, and 
the marksman is to fire so as to hit both potatoes. The favoured lover succeeds, but 
the future Hawkeye generously misses. Afterwards, however, to show the heroine 
that he also could have accomplished the impossible feat, he accomplishes another. 
He invites her attention to two birds high overhead, and travelling on converging 
paths ; and offers to kill the two with a single bullet. The birds obligingly consent 
to this arrangement, and when their dead bodies fall at the feet of the maiden she 
recognises the generosity of the young rifleman. But not a word is said about the 
self-sacrificing ingenuity of the birds, and the awazing skill which the potato-throwers 
must have acquired to render the rifleman’s feat a possibility. 
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the precision of astronomical calculations there were some who at 
least feared a derangement of our orbit. Doubtless to them an orbit 
was something material,—a metallic circle, for example ; ‘as if,’ says 
Arago, in relating this curious notion, ‘ the form of the path in which 
a bomb after leaving a mortar traverses space was dependent on the 
number and positions of the paths which other bombs had formerly 
described in the same region.’” 

It is rather singular that the very comet which thus inspired an 
altogether groundless fear, should have supplied the most striking 
evidence astronomers have ever obtained respecting the insignificance 
of the effects which may be expected to follow from the collision of a 
planet with a comet. Biela’s comet—or Gambart’s, as the French 
astronomers call it—has not merely been broken up under the very 
eyes of astronomers, and in a region of space where no masses of any 
importance can have encountered it, but since that time it has been 
so far dissipated,—no one knows how,—that the most powerful tele- 
scopes have failed to show the comet, even when its calculated place 
was such that had it retained,its former appearance it would have 
been visible to the naked eye. 

The history of Bielu’s comet has been singularly interesting through- 
out, 

The comet may be said to have been discovered when Biela, in 
February, 1826, first observed it in Aries ; for it was then only that 
the true nature of this comet’s path was recognised. It was found 
that it travels in an orbit of moderate dimensions, carrying it when 
farthest from the sun to a distance somewhat exceeding that of the 
planet Jupiter. It belongs, indeed, to a family or group of planets 
distinguished by the peculiarity that their paths pass very close to 
that of Jupiter, insomuch that the notion has been suggested, that 
either these comets have all been forced to take up their present 
paths through the tremendous attractive influence of the giant planet, 
or else, that every one of them has been expelled from Jupiter’s interior 
at some far-distant epoch ! 

So carefully was Biela’s comet observed in 1826, that it was found 
possible to trace back the comet’s course through former revolutions 
with sufficient accuracy to determine whether the comet had been 
before observed. When this was done, it was found that the comet 
had been seen on March 8, 1772, by Montaigne, at Limoges ; and 
later, up to April 3, by Messier, the great comet-hunter.* The comet 

* So thoroughly had Messier identified himself with the work of comet-seeking, that 
all sublunary events seemed insignificant to him by comparison. It is related of him 
that he was less troubled at his wife's death than at the circumstance that, owing to 
the interruption to his labours which her illness had occasioned, he failed to discover 
a comet, a rival comet-seeker gaining that distinction. A friend met the distracted 
widower a day or two after Mme. Messier’s death, and expressed sympathy with him. 
—‘Ah,” replied Messier, ‘it was hard—was it not ’—that after all my watching I 
was obliged to leave my telescope just when the comet came.” 
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had also been seen (having returned four times in the interval) by 
Pons, on November 10, 1805. On this occasion it presented a some- 
what remarkable appearance, its head having an apparent diameter 
equal to about a fourth of the moon’s. On December 8, the astro- 
nomer Olbers saw it without a telescope. From calculations made on 
that occasion, some astronomers were led to suspect that this comet 
might be the same which Montaigne had seen in 1772; but the art 
of calculating cometic orbits had not then been so thoroughly 
mastered as to enable any mathematicians to speak confidently 
on this point. Indeed, at that time the idea was very generally 
entertained that comets travel for the most part in orbits having 
enormous dimensions. Only one instance—Lexell’s comet—had 
hitherto been known to the contrary, and there were excellent 
reasons for regarding that instance as altogether exceptional. 

In 1826, however, the comet was too carefully observed fur any 
doubts to be further entertained. It was shown by several eminent 
mathematicians that the comet has a period of about six years and 
nine months. Santini and Damoiseau assigned November 27, 1832, 
as the date of this comet’s return to its point of nearest approach to 
the sun. Olbers confirmed this result, showing, moreover, that the 
comet’s course would bring it within 20,000 miles of the earth’s path. 
Remarking on this, Sir John Herschel wrote, in 1866, “The orbit of 
this comet very nearly indeed intersects that of the earth on the 
place which the earth occupies on or about the 30th of November. 
If ever the earth is to be swallowed up by a comet, or to swallow 
up one, it will be on or about that day of the year. In the year 
1832 we missed it by a month. The head of the comet enveloped 
that point of our orbit ; but this happened on the 29th of October, 
so that we escaped that time. Had a meeting taken place, from what 
we know of comets, it is probable that no harm would have hap- 
pened, and that nobody would have known anything about it.” 

It is important to notice how closely the calculations of astronomers 
agreed with the observed event on this, the first occasion of the 
comet’s return after its orbit had been calculated. If it be remem- 
bered that after 1826 the comet was out of sight for nearly six years, 
during all which time it was more or less exposed to disturbing 
attractions, it will be admitted that astronomy would have had no 
reason to be ashamed if the comet had returned to its point of nearest 
approach to the sun, within a week, or even a month, of the appointed 
time. But the actual difference between the observed and calculated 
time was less than twelve hours. To illustrate this by a terrestrial 
instance, the case is much as though an express train from Edinburgh 
should arrive in London within a second of the appointed time—a 
degree of accuracy not invariably attained, though the terrestrial 
engineer has the power, which the comet has not, of making up for 
lost time. 
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It is also to be noticed, that at each return of a comet, its course 
can be predicted with greater accuracy ; since the error noticed at 
any particular return affords the means of rectifying former calcula- 
tions, and providing against similar error at future returns. The 
reader will presently see why this point is insisted upon: it is 
essential to notice the degree of mastery which astronomers had 
acquired, even so far back as 1832, over the motions of this particular 
comet. 

In 1839 the comet returned, but was not seen, owing to the position 
of the sun at the time when the comet was in our neighbourhood. 
Throughout its passage near us, in fact, the comet was lost to sight 
in the splendour of the sun’s beams. 

At the next return the comet was detected very early,—for where- 
as it passed the point of its orbit nearest to the sun on February 11, 
1846, it was recognised, precisely in its calculated place, on November 
28, 1845. 

And now one of the most singular events recorded in the history of 
comets took place. In 1846, “all seemed,” says Sir John Herschel, 
‘to be going on quietly and comfortably, when, behold! suddenly, on 
the 13th of January, the comet split into two distinct comets! each with 
a head and coma and a little nucleus of its own. There is some little 
contradiction about the exact date. Lieutenant Maury, of the United 

States Observatory of Washington, reported officially on the 15th, 
having seen it double on the 13th; but Professor Wichmann, who saw 
it double on the 15th, avers that he had a good view of it on the 14th, 
and remarked nothing particular in its appearance. Be that as it 
may, the comet from a single became a double one. What domestic 
troubles caused the secession it is impossible to conjecture ; but the 
two receded farther and farther from each other up to a certain 
moderate distance, with some degree of mutual communication, and 
a very odd interchange of light,—one day one head being brighter, 
and another the other,—till they seem to have agreed finally to part 
company. The oddest part of the story, however, is yet to come. 
The year 1852 brought round the time for their reappearance, and 

“behold ! there they both were, at about the same distance from each 

other, and both visible in one telescope.” 

The oddest part of the story had not yet come, however, when 
Herschel wrote the above lines. But, before passing on to relate the 
fate of this comet, it may be well to correct a few of the statements 
in the above passage (presented just as it stands in the original, 
because it is a good specimen of Sir John Herschel’s more familiar 
style of science-writing). 

In the first place, the two companion comets had each a tail, as well 
as a head, coma, and nucleus. Then, as the object was passing out of 
view in 1846, the two comets seemed to approach each other. The 
greatest distance between them was attained on orabout March 3, 
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1846, and amounted to about 157,000 miles. On the return of the 
double comet, in 1852, the distance had by no means remained un- 
changed, as Herschel states, but had increased to about 1,250,000 
miles. It is worthy of notice, in passing, that Plantamour, of 
Genoa,—the same astronomer to whom the prediction of the world’s 
destruction by a comet on August 12, last, was mistakenly assigned,— 
calculated the paths of both the components, and the motions of 
the comets were found to agree very closely with his results during 
the whole time that the comets continued visible. 

In 1858, the comet probably returned ; but, as in 1839, the part of 
the heavens traversed by it was too close to the sun’s place to permit 
the comet to be seen. I say that the comet probably returned ; 
because we know that in 1852 it safely traversed the part of space 
where it had formerly divided, and passed from the sun’s neighbour- 
hood towards the outer parts of its orbit, apparently unscathed. But 
what happened to the comet during its passage past the sun in 185% 
is not known. It will presently be seen that in all probability the 
comet was then destroyed or dissipated in some way. In fact, it is 
manifest that the same reason which leads us to believe that the 
comet returned in 1859, would lead us to believe, that, if it passed 
away again uninjured, it would have been seen at the next return or 
in 1866. But 1866 came; the path of the comet was assigned ; 
astronomers looked forward with interest to its reappearance, eager 
to see how far the two component comets had separated from each 
other ;—and no comet appeared! Telescopes of great power, and of 
exquisite defining qualities swept the whole track on which the comet 
was to have travelled; nor were the neighbouring regions of the 
heavens left unexplored ; but not a trace of the comet could any- 
where be seen. There was not the slightest room for questioning the 
accuracy of the calculations by which the path had been predicted. 
Astronomers were certain that if undestroyed or undissipated the 
comet would follow the assigned path,—as certain as a station-master 
would be that a train would enter a station along the line of rails 
assigned to it, unless some accident or mistake should occur. Now 
comets do not make mistakes ; but, as we now see, they ere not free 
from the risk of accidents. This comet had already met with an 
accident, being broken by some mischance into two parts under the 
very eyes of astronomers. Probably in 1859 it met with further 
misfortunes, visible mayhap to astronomers in Venus or Mercury. 
At any rate, something had happened to the comet since its retreat 
in 1852. “It is now,” wrote Sir J. Herschel at the time (Feb. 1866), 
“overdue! Its orbit has been recomputed, and an ephemeris” (that 
is, an account of its motion from hour to hour) “ calculated. As- 
tronomers have been eagerly looking out for its reappearance for the 
last two months, when, according to all former experience, it ought to 
have been conspicuously visible—but without success! giving rise to 
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the strangest theorics. At all events, it seems to have fairly dis- 
appeared, and that without any such excuse as in the case of Lexell’s, 
viz., the preponderant attraction of some great planet. Can it have 
come into contact or exceedingly close approach to some asteroid as 
yet undiscovered ; or, peradventure, plunged into, and got bewildered 
among, the ring of meteorolites, which astronomers more than 
suspect }” 

Both these explanations scem at a first view available. Biela’s 
comet had a course carrying it through the outskirts of the zone of 
minor planets ; and there was nothing whatever to prevent the comet 
from coming into collision with one of these bodies, or else approach- 
ing so nearly as to be greatly disturbed, and so travel thereafter on a 
different orbit. But an objection exists which Sir J. Herschel does 
not seem to have noticed. When the comet retired in 1852 it con- 
sisted of two distinct comets, separated by an intervening space of 
about 1,250,000 miles. Now it would be a singular chance which 
should bring one of these comets into collision with.a minor planet, 
or so near as to occasion an important disturbance. But supposing 
this to happen, then the fellow-comet, not travelling in the wake of 
the first, but side by side, would certainly have escaped. For it must 
be remembered, that although 1,250,000 miles is a very small 
distance indeed by comparison with the dimensions of the solar 
system, it is an enormous distance compared with the dimensions of 
the minor planets,—some of which have a surface not much greater 
than that of an English county. The minor planet occasioning the 
comet’s disturbance would presumably be one of the smallest, since 
it has not yet been detected, and the newly discovered minor planets 
are on the average much smaller than those first detected. Now, the 
earth herself would have no very marked influence on a comet or 
meteor passing her at a distance of 1,250,000 miles ; for it is to be 
remembered, that the comet as well as the earth have an enormously 
rapid motion, and the disturbing power of the earth would therefore 
only act for a short time. But a minor planet—even the largest of 
the family,—would not have the twenty-thousandth part of the 
earth’s power * to disturb a passing comet. Ata distance of 200,000 
miles, a comet would pass such an asteroid without any marked 
disturbance of its motions. 

Of course it is not absolutely impossible that one of the comets of 
the pair should have been encountered by one minor planet, and the 
other by another ; but the improbability against such a contingency 


* It is probable that the largest of the minor planets—Vesta—has a diameter of 
rather more than 200 miles, or at the outside say 260 miles-- the thirtieth part of the 
earth’s diameter. Then, assuming Vesta to have the same density as the earth 
(whereas, being smaller, she probably is very much less compressed), we get for her 
mass (or, which is the same thing, her attractive power) the 27,000th part of the 
earth’s,—obtaining the number 27,000 by multiplying 30 twice into itself. 
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is so great that we need scarcely entertain the idea even as a bare 
possibility. 

We are left then to the supposition that the comet was destroyed 
or dissipated by meteoric streams. It is at once seen that this theory 
is at least more consistent with observed facts than the other. The 
comet had been seen to divide into two parts in a portion of the solar 
system, where certainly no bodies but meteorites can be supposed to 
travel. It seems reasonable to suppose, that on that occasion the 
head of the comet had come right upon some group of meteors, and 
so had divided as a stream of water divides againstarock. Assuming 
this, we find reason for believing that the track of this comet crosses 
2 rich meteor-region. The particular group which had caused the 
division of the comet would of course pass away, and would not pro- 
bably come again in the comet’s way for many years or even centuries. 
But another group belonging to the same system might in its turn 
encounter the comet, and complete the process of dissipation which 
the former had commenced. On this theory, the distance between 
the companion comets would introduce no difficulty. For not only 
is it quite a common circumstance for meteoric systems to have a 
range of several millions of miles,* but—a much more important 
consideration—both the comets would be bound to return to the 
scene of the former encounter. It was there that each had been 
sent off on a new track ; but each new track started from there, and 
therefore each new track must pass through there. 

So that it seems far from improbable that, if the comets could have 
been watched during their return in 1859, they would have been 
seen to travel onwards towards the place where they had originally 
separated ; as they approached that place, it would have been per- 
veived that they drew nearer together, though they would not reach 
that point at the same moment ;f and then each in turn would have 
uppeared to grow more and more diffuse as the encounter with the 
meteor-group proceeded, until first one and then the other would 
have vanished altogether from view. 

It may be asked, whether any circumstances in the history of 
comets seem to show that comets really are exposed to dissipation in 
this way. To this the reply is, that although Biela’s is the only 
comet which has been seen to divide into parts in modern times, or 
under telescopic scrutiny, yet history records more than one instance 


* See the paper on the November meteors in the last number of this Magazine. 

+ Of course in an article intended like the present for general reading, it is not 
possible to enter at length into all the considerations which have to be attended to in 
an exact inquiry into the motions of two comets after separation. It will be sufficient 
to point out that, unless the collision which caused the separation left the velecity of 
each exactly equal—a wholly unlikely supposition—they would return to the scene of 
collision at different epochs. The increased distance between them in 1852 showed 
that this was actually the case. 
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of a similar kind,—and that too in the case of distinguished comets, 
not mere telescopic light-clouds such as Biela’s. The following 
passage from Grant’s noble work, “The History of Physical Astro- 
nomy,” gives nearly all that. is known on this point, though some 
Chinese records might be added did space permit :—“ Seneca relates 
that Ephorus, an ancient Greek author, makes mention of a comet 
which, before vanishing, was seen to divide itself into two distinct 
bodies. The Roman philosopher appears to doubt the possibility of 
such a fact ; but Kepler, with characteristic sagacity, has remarked 
that its actual occurrence was exceedingly probable. The latter 
astronomer further remarked, that there were some grounds for 
supposing that two comets, which appeared in the same region of the 
heavens in the year 1618 were the fragments of a comet that had 
experienced a similar dissolution. Hevelius states, that Cysatus per- 
ceived in the head of the great comet of 1618 unequivocal symptoms 
of a breaking up of the body into distinct fragments. The comet, 
when first seen in the month of November, appeared like a round 
mass of concentrated light. On the 8th of December it seemed to 
be divided into several parts. On the 20th of the same month it 
resembled a multitude of small stars. Hevelius states, that he 
himself witnessed a similar appearance in the head of the comet of 
1661.” 

It is, of course, always possible that the destruction or dissipation 
of a comet may be due, not to any collision, but to that action 
(whatever may be its nature) by which the sun seems, after 
rousing and disturbing the matter of a comet’s head, to repel a part 
of this matter in such sort as to form a tail, or two or more tails. 
Indeed, it is worthy of notice that before its division into two comets, 
Bicla’s comet had shown two distinct tail-like appendages ; and pos- 
sibly, if the comet could have been constantly watched, it would 
have been found that these two appendages resolved themselves 
eventually into the two tails of two distinct comets. 

Professor Grant adopts this view of the matter. He says, “ it is 
impossible to doubt that the division of Biela’s comet arose from the 
divellent action ‘of the sun, whatever may have been the mode of 
operation.” But I must admit, that I find it quite possible to doubt 
whether this is indeed the true solution of the difficulty. One can 
understand how two distinct tails might be expelled or repelled from 
a single head ; but it is not so easy to see how two complete comets 
could be formed out of one in this way, nothing apparently remaining. 
To make clear the nature of this reasoning, I remind the reader that 
a comet’s tail is either formed out of the head (according to Sir J. 
Herschel’s theory), or else is formed through a certain action exerted 
by the head (according to Prof. Tyndall’s). In the former case, the 
process never (so far as observation extends) results in completely 
using up the head; in the latter, very obviously, the head must 
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remain, or the action would cease. In either case, then, the head 
would remain. So that when two tails were formed they would 
extend from one and the same head. The head cannot be made double 
by the same process which produces the double tail. There must be 
some distinct action on the head to produce such a result. Now the 
tails, after they are formed, might have the power of drawing away 
each its own share of the original head ; but the supposition seems 
rather a wild one, On the contrary, the supposition that the comet 
may have divided upon a meteoric group involves nothing which is 
not in accordance with known facts, since such meteoric groups exist . 
in countless numbers within the interplanetary spaces. 

It is certainly unsafe, however, to dogmatise upon this difficult 
subject in the present state of our knowledge. 

Whatever may have been the cause of this comet’s dissipation, it 
would seem to admit of no possibility of question that the comet has 
been finally and completely removed from the list of existing comets. 
Of course, it has not been absolutely destroyed ; its fragments exist 
somewhere: but, as 2 comet, it has ceased to exist. If it had con- 
tinued unchanged, it would have been again in view, and on the 
whole under favourable circumstances, during October in the present 
year. Prepared to find it much fainter than of yore, or its fragments 
more widely dispersed, astronomers searched for it with more care 
than in 1866, not only using more powerful instruments, but extend- 
ing their search over a wider range. But the comet has not been 
found. At the next return, its path would bring it too near to the 
sun for astronomers to observe it, even though it retained its original 
brightness. We may assume that the process of dissipation and 
dispersion has been all this time in progress. And therefore it 
is impossible to hope that a trace of the comet will be recognised 
in 1880,—when it would again have passed into view but for the 
misfortunes which have befallen it. 

This being the case, my readers perhaps will be surprised to hear 
that, in a few days from the appearance of these lines, astronomers 
expect to see certain fragments or débris of this very comet. This, 
however, is actually the case. Since the year 1798, there have 
appeared from time to time, early in December, certain meteors or 
falling stars, which follow a track closely according with the path of 
Biela’s comet. There is not a perfect agreement ; but Dr. Weiss, a 
German astronomer, has shown that the actual path of the meteors cor- 
responds almost perfectly with that of a comet which appeared in 1818, 
and which there is now excellent reason for regarding asiteelf a fragment 
of Biela’s comet. Now, during the first week in December, the earth will 
be passing through the broad tracks of both these comets, or—regard- 
ing Biela’s as two—through the tracks of these three comets, and so 
closely behind?Biela’s pair, that we may fairly expect to see many 
meteors during that week. Precisely as, in November, 1866, there 
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was a splendid display of November meteors, following on the track 
of Tempel’s comet (which had passed early in 1866), so this year there 
will probably be a display of meteors following the track of Biela’s 
comet, which, though unseen, must have crossed the earth’s path 
about the middle of October. At any rate, the skies should be 
carefully watched. The shower of meteors (should any occur) will 
fall in such a direction that shooting-stars might be looked for at 
ary hour of the night. And those belonging to Biela’s: comet could 
be very readily distinguished from others, because their tracks would 
seem to radiate from the’ constellation Cassiopeia. So that should 
any of my readers observe, on any night in the first week of December, 
a shooting-star following such a track, he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that in all probability he has seen a fragment or follower of 
a comet which has divided into two if not three distinct comets, and 
has followed up that process of dissipation by dissolving altogether 
away. 

It is not casy to form an opinion as to the actual probability that 
a fine display of meteors will be seen. This particular meteor system 
has, however, been known to produce somewhat remarkable showers. 
Thus Brandes, who first recognised the existence of the system, 
counted no less than four hundred meteors in a few hours, while 
travelling in a covered carriage on the night of December 7, 1798. 

In conclusion, we may draw, I think, from the history of the 
missing comet the inference that our earth and her fellow-planets 
have little to fear from collision with comets. The earth passes 
each year through more than a hundred meteor systems and yet 
suffers no injury, whereas Biela’s comet would svem to have been 
destroyed during only a few encounters with meteoric groups. It 
appears evident, then, that it would be the comet, not our earth, 
which would suffer in any encounter of the sort. Indeed, comets, 
which once occasioned such dread, seem to be but-frail creatures. 
To quote the words of poor Blanqui, the republican,—who wrote, in 
prison, about comets, as if he sympathised with them in their trials,— 
“if comets escape Saturn, it is to fall under the stroke of Jupiter, 
the policeman of the solar system. On duty in the dark, he scents (sic) 
these hairy nothings (nthilités chevelues), before a ray makes them 
visible, and urges them—distracted—towards perilous passes. There, 
seized by heat and swollen to monstrosity, they lose their shape, 
lengthen, disaggregate, and break confusedly through the terrible 
straits, abandoning the stragglers everywhere, and only managing to 
regain, with great difficulty, under the protection of cold, their un- 
known solitudes.” 

R. A. Proctor. 
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“ Le temps le mieux employé est celui qu’on perd.” 
CLAUDE TILLIER. 


I’> “read” three hours. The text—for me— 
Had grown one drowsy blurring ; 

In bounced a blundering bumble-bee, 
That filled the room with whirring, 


Then out. The window’s leafage sways, 
And, parted soft, discloses 

Miss Di., with hat and book,—a maze 
Of muslin mixta rosis. 


“ You're reading Greek.” “I am—and you?” 
“O, mine’s a mere romancer !” 
“So Plato is.” “ Then read him—do ; 


And [ll read mine in answer.” 


Iread. ‘“ My Plato (Plato, too,— 
That wisdom thus should harden !) 

Declares ‘ blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.’” 


She smiled. “ My book in turn avers 
(I don’t quite know who wrote it,) 

That sometimes those Philosophers 
Are not correctly quoted.” 


“ But hear,—the next’s in stranger style : 
‘ Diogenes asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted.’” 


She smiled once more—“ My book, | see, 
Observes some modern doctors 

Would make the Cynics out to be 
Mere album-verse concoctors.” 
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Then I—“ Why not? ‘Athenian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoined sweet speech on all who saw 
Diana’s apparition.’ ” 


She blushed—this time. “If Plato’s page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I’d renounce that doubtful sage, 
And walk to Burnham Beeches.” 


“ Agreed,” I said. ‘‘ For Socrates 
(I find he too is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
While Beauty goes a-walking.” 


She read no more. I leapt the sill : 
The sequel’s scarce essential— 
Nay, more than this, I hold it still 
“ Profoundly confidential.” 
Austin Dunson. 
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Faust is its great author’s surest title to fame: it is Faust that has 
spread his renown through the length and breadth of the civilized 
world ; linked to Faust his name will descend to the latest posterity. 
Other plays of Goethe are more perfect in their several styles ; but 
Faust, in its fragmentary greatness, transcends their limited perfec- 
tion. It is to Faust that we turn for the convincing proof that 
Goethe has the right to stand (alone of men of modern times) beside 
Dante and Shakespeare ; whether near them, or very far apart, may 
be disputed, but certainly somewhere on the same lonely height. 

Yet, like other great works of genius, Faust at first stuns and 
bewilders the beholder’s mind ; its apparent disorder is slowly seen 
to have a plan, its vastness of conception cannot be grasped without 
an effort. Just as people do not find out the size of the interior of 
St. Peter’s at their first visit, so does Faust exact more than one 
perusal before it can disclose its real greatness, even to a reader who 
has the faculty to take it in. And thus it has shared the ordinary 
fate of great works, to be more talked about than read, oftener 
praised than appreciated, to be better known by single passages than 
as a whole, and those passages themselves rather by the pictures and 
the operas to which they have furnished the motive than in their 
author’s own words. Nor, in its readiness to take the half of this 
great drama for the whole, is the popular instinct altogether at fault. 
When men speak of the First Part of Faust as if it were the entire 
play, they are more excusable than are the Italians in their neglect 
of Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise, which is cited by the lamented 
Dr. Anster in his new preface as a parallel case. For to the First 
Faust belong, in an especial manner, those three characters worthy 
to take their places alongside the creations of Shakespeare himself— 
Margaret, Faust, and Mephistopheles. (In the second one of them is 
absent ; the other two are altered.) Margaret, as simple and con- 
fiding as Desdemona, but wrecked, like Ophelia (and with a far worse 
ruin), on the rocks of a spiritual intrusion into the world of sense, 


* 1. Faust, translated in the original Metres, by Bayard Taylor. 2. Faust, from 
the German, by John Anster. 3. Faust, by Theodore Martin. 4. Faust, translated 
into English Prose, by A. Hayward. Third Edition. 5. Faustus: The Second Part. 
By John Anster. 1864. 6. Poems, Original and Translated. By Theodore Martin, 
1863. (Printed for Private Circulation, containing nearly three Acts of the Second 
Faust.) 
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which she can neither understand nor escape. Faust, in whom we 
see realized the awful possibilities of uttermost desolation latent in 
every human soul, who interests us by his gleams of a better nature 
amidst his self-abandonment to evil, by his inconsistent returns to a 
goodness which the premises he has admitted have rendered logically 
impossible to him. Lastly, Mephistopheles, so Iago-like in his dis- 
belief in goodness, and in his cold sneers at everything elevated ; and 
yet not a plagiarism from Iago, but a true demon and no man, in his 
pessionless malice, in his disinterested love of evil for its own sake. 
This last was that exercise by Goethe of a great master’s prerogative 
to imagine beings of the other world when he has exhausted this, 
which so struck Dr. Arnold ; who gave a decided preference on moral 
grounds to Mephistopheles compared with the misleading grandeur of 
Milton’s Satan. For that “archangel ruined” retains fine traits of 
character which interest the reader against his will ; while in Mephis- 
topheles no trace of good appears, and the base uses to which he 
puts his powerful intellect destroy all its fascinating effects on the 
mind, Yet perhaps Milton and Goethe are both in the right ; for 
the former draws Lucifer in the hour of his fall, with the lingering 
rays of light not yet faded from his wings ; the latter is depicting an 
inferior rebel, after ages of debasement have destroyed all relics of 
his pristine state. 

To the First Faust belong likewise those scenes of tremendous 
tragic power which the Second seldom makes the attempt to rival : 
the nearly-accomplished suicide ; the despair which the “ Dies Ine” 
in the cathedral ripens to its fulness ; and that heartrending hour in 
the prison, at the end of which “one” (the victim) “is taken”-—to 
suffering a salvation, “and the other” (the destroyer) “ left”—to his 
own conscience for the present and to a higher tribunal for the future. 
Still we must read the later, as well as the earlier Faust, if we wish 
to get an adequate notion of Goethe’s many-sided genius; of his 
humour as well as of his pathos ; of his magical descriptive power, 
seen in cleft rocks and dark ravines, fearful as Doré’s infernal regions, 
on the Harz mountains; but seen no less in sunrise and sunset, 
glowing with Turner’s lights, on land and on the bright Egean sea ; 
or again, of that lyric passion, scarcely ever found in combination 
with such dramatic skill, which sweeps us onward in its tide, mighty 
in his Zschylean Ode’as in his Easter Hymn. While, perhaps, even 
more in the Second than in the First Faust, does the reader feel the 
charm of that matchless style, that harmonious verse which in 
Goethe’s finest poetry transfigure the homely German tongue till 
they have rendered it the vehicle of unimagined beauty. 

If, however, we obey the advice of Goethe’s best translators, and in 
accordance with the poet’s own wish, survey his great work as one 
complete whole, by reading the First and Second Faust in succession, 
what are the principal defects which we must in fairness allow for, 
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while acknowledging its grandeur and variety? Three have often 
been named ; the first affecting the poem extrinsically by limiting 
the sphere within which it can address men’s minds ; the other two 
more serious imperfections, because they detract from its intrinsic 
excellence as a drama. These three alleged faults are, first, a ten- 
dency to substitute the partial for the universal in the subject of 
the play ; secondly, a want of unity in its characters ; and, thirdly, 
a wavering as to its design, which hinders its singleness of effect. 
Let us proceed to examine these three charges ; as well as the corre- 
lative advantages which, even if they are proved, may be held to 
supply compensation for the injuries which they cause. 

As to the first point, it is certainly true that much of the former, 
and nearly all the latter, Faust is addressed to a contracted audience 
of students and lovers of literary pursuits, instead of to men generally. 
Many an allusion in the play was as obscure at the moment of its 
publication, to all but a limited circle, as parts of the Divine Comedy 
have become through the lapse of five centuries. Witticisms, sprung 
from the divisions or alliances of men of letters at Weimar or Jena, 
require a scholiast as much now, as do many of the jokes of Aristo- 
phanes, after being buried beneath the rubbish of ages. Nor is this 
all. The starting-point of the drama is the “ misology ” of its hero ; 
his hatred for knowledge, born of his too keen and passionate love for 
it: a sorrow of which the bulk of mankind are not much in danger, 
and with which they cannot be expected to have much sympathy. 
Faust is before all things a student: his denunciations of learning 
are the reproaches of a disappointed lover, and his quarrel with it 
ends, as such quarrels are wont to do, in an affectionate reconciliation. 
Mephistopheles is a sarcastic reviewer, and directs some of his 
sharpest arrows against lectures and lecturers ; unsuccessful authors 
flit conspicuous amid the phantasmagoria on the Harz Mountains ; 
while the union of the classic and romantic schools forms no passing 
episode of the Second Faust, like the marriage of the Thames and 
the Medway in the Faéry Queen, but rather is the true subject of 
several of its Acts. For the full appreciation of a poem like this, a 
most extensive acquaintance both with ancient and modern literature 
is required.. What, then, is to become of the unlettered auditor? 

Had Goethe lived in the Athens of Sophocles, or even in the 
Kngland of Shakespeare, things would have been otherwise. If, 
instead of writing, at first for a small and highly educated audience, 
at last purely for his own satisfaction, “‘ without thinking of any 
public, or even of a single reader,” he had known that thousands of 
keen-witted Greeks, trained “ not with blinded eye-sight poring over 
miserable books,” but by listening to the orations of Pericles, and by 
gazing on the works of Phidias, awaited the production of his drama, 
his genius would have remained still untrammelled, and yet made 
itself universally intelligible. That subdivision of labour, which is 
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the boast of modern times, does harm as well as good ; and our sharp 
line of demarcation between thinkers and doers is not seldom injurious 
to both. 

Acknowledging, however, the intellectually aristocratic exclusive- 
ness of Faust, we must turn our minds to its compensations. Here 
the ordinary reader's loss is, in some respects, the student’s gain. 
When Goethe haughtily refuses to provide entertainment for the 
first, it is that he may treasure up abundant stores for the second. 
To this poem men in all succeeding generations may turn for the 
true record of the mind of the eighteenth century, the key to that 
of its offspring, the nineteenth. Here they will survey as in a 
mirror its doubts and its philosophies, its literature and its art, and 
observe its late acquired power, through abandonment of any dis- 
tinctive character of its own, to enter into the spirit of the antique 
world ; and to express that spirit in new types of beauty derived 
from those days of chivalry at which it gazed with fond regret, when 
finally severed from them by the French Revolution. 

And if Faust contains the literary history of its own long day of 
sixty years,* so does it likewise the autobiography of its great author. 
It is to the desire to leave in it the “ record of the poet’s own life, of 
his own aspirings, of his fortunes, and of his friends,” t that Goethe 
has to some extent sacrificed the unity and consistency of his hero’s 
character, and so incurred our second accusation. That unity is 
seldom impaired in the First Faust, the last Act of the Second 
presents its hero to us ripened by age, yet essentially the same as 
ever ; but throughout all the preceding portion of the latter Faust, 
its distinguishing stamp has been much effaced. The hero’s restless 
discontent has vanished : instead of an eager actor he has become a 
placid spectator. Scene after scene passes before us, contributing 
much to Faust’s instruction, but nothing to the development of his 
character. While Mephistopheles is more strangely altered still. 
He makes himself useful without doing harm to any one, proves a 
shrewd and sarcastic observer of life, and, as might be expected, a 
good courtier ; but few traits remain of that marvellous compound of 
scorn, yet envy, of mankind which held our gaze fixed in the earlier 
portion of the play. The altered circumstances in which the Second 
Part places Faust and Mephistopheles are not sufficient to account 
for this change in their characteristic features. The author’s own 
point of view has shifted during the long series of years which has 
elapsed since he begun their delineation. 

But if Faust would profit as to unity of character by the omission 
of four out of five Acts in its concluding portion, we should lose a 
deeply interesting poetic autobiography by their exclusion. The reason 


* In round numbers, from 1770 to 1830. 
+ Dr, Anster’s Preface to the First Faust. 
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why its hero ceases to be himself, is that his personality is merged 
for a time in that of his author. Faust has become Goethe ; whose 
own conversion from the romantic to the classic schvol, whose own 
search to satisfy his cravings for beauty from the fount of Hellenic 
art, may be studied here. And since the creative mind, could it but 
be rendered visible, must be a grander object to contemplate than its 
works, this unique self-portraiture of the greatest genius of our times 
in its many-sided workings, may be held an adequate compensation 
for the infraction of unity which it has occasioned. Goethe’s mind 
was eminently receptive. He could truly say with Tennyson's 
Ulysses, “I am a part of all that I have met.” He stands before us 
in his great poem as the representative man of his century, “the 
heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” only embarrassed 
by the wealth of that vast inheritance which he is pouring out before 
us with such a lavish hand. 

His Faust is a microcosm, stored with treasures old and new ; the 
record of a life-long education; the summing up in the mightiest 
producible instance of those innumerable influences, those acting and 
counteracting forces which sway the currents of opinion, and make 
the tide of thought surge forward and backward around us. 

The question of the unity of character is closely connected with our 
third and remaining subject of inquiry,—that of unity of design. 
And we find this essential requisite to a drama also provided by the 
poet’s original plan, and marred by his later insertions, <A tragedy, 
as all know, should have a beginning, a middle, and an end; the 
second arising out of the first, and itself the occasion of the third. 
The beginning is here Faust’s compact with the Evil One, on the 
peculiar terms that the soul which he agrees to forfeit is not to be 
claimed until the arrival of the despaired-of moment of perfect satis- 
faction. The middle is therefore susceptible of great extension ; 
since it is to exhibit this longed-for yet dreaded happiness as per- 
petually near attainment, yet ever eluding the grasp. The end does 
not come till doting age snatches, with palsied eagerness, at the joy 
which manhood scorned: then the fatal contract falls due, and the 
slave steps forth to be master in his turn, and to seize the prey 
which is his by right at last. Now in the First Faust the design we 
have described is steadily carried out. Throughout its course 
Faust’s peril is kept before us. We see his love for Margaret about 
to prove his destruction ; since, had it continued innocent, it must 
have brought with it the fatal hour of contentment. We mark the 
demon-guide’s mistake ; how by infusing into that love the bitterness 
of guilt, he adjourns his own triumph for many years; while the 
second soul, to gain which he had risked this delay, escapes him by 
her repentance. But in the Second Part, Faust’s danger is forgotten 
till the closing scenes. Nothing in the first four Acts reminds us of 
the final catastrophe. Faust’s own identity has become doubtful. 
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He seems haunted neither by the spectral past, nor the dread shadow 
of the future. And it is only by a strong effort of memory that we 
can continue to regard Mephistopheles with terror, “ translated ” as 
he is into a serviceable, though heavier, Aricl. We may perhaps 
bridge over the wide chasm between the two Fausts, by saying that 
the first play represents the strong temptations which shipwreck men 
at the outset of life ; while the deceitful tranquillity which its middle 
often brings, is represented in the second. On this view we behold 
in the later Faust the child of this world, who, after having sinned 
away his higher and nobler feelings, is left by the tempter in com- 
parative repose. He mistakes a seared for a quiet conscience, and, 
having satisfied himself that it is useless to inquire about eternity, 
seeks and obtains from time a certain measure of delight in business, 
science, literature, and urt. But then his apparent comfort is but 
the brief halt which the mountain torrent makes in the tarn, when it 
has cast itself on its smooth besom for a transitory repose. It 
cannot stay there long. Soon the shore contracts ; the waters must 
leave their resting-place, and be flung foaming down the dark gulf 
which hides them out of sight. So understood, the very calmness of 
the larger portion of the Second Faust would have something awful 
about it. Mephistopheles, gliding quietly round his now harmlessly 
busy master, might seem more dreadful to a thoughtful mind than 
even the active tempter of the First Part ; because his comparative 
idleness would be held to imply a state in Faust, from which redemp- 
tion is all but impossible, and which causes no anxiety to the fiend. 
Then amidst all the busy stir and tuneful song of the first four Acts, 
would resound louder and louder in attentive ears the roar of the 
rapids in the fifth. This view, however, is not that which most 
obviously suggests itself to the reader. As we shall presently see, 
it is highly uncertain whether it was Goecthe’s own intention. And 
even on the most favourable supposition, the length of this, to the 
main action, irrelevant part of the drama, is disproportionately great. 
It is doubtless right in a “soul's tragedy,” to represent some of those 
level spaces which are so much more frequent in life than striking 
ascents and descents. And it is quite true that when first love is 
dead and buried a man’s real career may be only just beginning. 
But art demands selection, and veils or abbreviates what is uninter- 
esting according to the needs of the ideal ; making more emphatic 
pauses than common life admits of on those critical moments which 
determine the character of the rest. 

Compare the irregularities we have just spoken of with those of 
the “Winter's Tale.” Innumerable as are those of Shakespeare’s 
play they never affect its unity of interest. Every scene, every 
incident, contributes directly to the final result. Leontes doubtless 
led a busy life in court and camp like other kings, when he had torn 
himself from the grave of his wronged Hermione; but we are not 
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permitted to behold it, lest it should detract from the singleness of 
our impression of his penitent sorrow. We are indeed transported to 
a far-distant land to refresh our minds amid sweet pastoral scenes, 
after their grief for the injured queen; but then we are led there 
that we may make acquaintance with the daughter who is to console 
her for what she has suffered. Thus every mazy track ends at last 
in the fair open lawn of the grand recognition scene; where 
Hermione, brought, like Alcestis, from the grave, with the light of the 
other world still playing on her statuesque beauty, bends down, calm 
and thoughtful, to seal her husband’s pardon and to bless her 
recovered child. 

Leave out an Act or even a Scene in the “ Winter's Tale,” and the 
play has lost an important contributor to its general effect. Pass 
straight from the last Scene of the First Faust to the Fifth Act of 
the Second, and the drama’s oneness of design will seem much more 
evident than when you replace the omitted portion. 

Nor is this all: there is a lack of internal unity which corresponds 
to the external deficiency, and which arises from the Pantheism of 
the poet, which crosses and perplexes that religious belief which 
the theme of his tragedy implies. To halt between two opinions 
has injurious effects even in the sphere of art. In all the grander 
portions of the poem, the reality of sin, of retribution, of a personal 
God is pre-supposed ; Faust feels remorse at his early crimes, and is 
angry in his sad old age at the sight of the holy peace which he 
cannot share. His final ill-deserved rescue from the fate which 
awaits him is obtained by the prayers of his early victim: an appli- 
cation of Christian ideas, doubtless unwarrantable in itself, but still 
vue which may be nearly paralleled in the dramas of the pious 
Calderon ; whose “ Devotion to the Cross,” Coleridge cites as an 
example of Romanist Antinomianism. But much of the poem, 
including of course its blasphemous Prologue, must be interpreted on 
unother scheme. There sin, duty, and the All-Righteous Judge have 
no existence. Everything that is is right in its place; evil is an 
inferior kind of good, not its negation, and the necessary accompani- 
ment of certain stages of development. Thus no room is left for 
remorse, no need for temptation; nor can we wonder if, in such 
portions of the play, the tempter finds his occupation gone, and 
slinks aside as a supernumerary. And from the absence of recog- 
nition of the Supreme Good flows the degradation of the central idea 
of the poem, that of the unsatisfactory nature of all “earthly joys. 
For there is nothing sublime in the perpetual discontent of man’s 
heart, unless we see in it, with every Christian philosopher from St. 
Augustine to Robert Browning,* a prophecy and a promise of its 
insatiate desires finding their rest at last in Him who has made it too 


* See that fine poem, ‘‘ Ester-Day.” 
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great for aught save Himself to fill. If this be true the finest passages 
in Faust are due to a happy inconsistency. They are ripened by a sun 
which was not suffered to shine upon their kindred branches ; and 
we see the difference which it has made. For unbelief brings night, 
“ And in the night shall no man gather fruit.” 

Would it had been otherwise, chiefly for Goethe’s sake, but also for 
our own! For then his grand poem would have been grander still ; 
no coarseness and irreverence, such as we now thank Dr. Anster for 
sometimes veiling in his translation,* would have been allowed to 
mar it ; and Coleridge’s indignant refusal to stand forth as the inter- 
preter of such a poem would have remained unspoken. It is indeed 
to be wished—now that Coleridge has passed away without finishing 
Christabel, without executing any of the grand works which he pro- 
jected,—that he had in any case reconsidered that refusal. The last- 
named poem is the best English parallel to the seemingly careless 
grace and really exquisite finish of the versification of Faust: into its 
spirit no one has been better qualified to enter than Coleridge ; nor 
could any pencil be more suitable to reproduce its weird witcheries 
than that which limned the Ancient Mariner. His Wallenstein shows 
how well Coleridge could translate: Goéthe’s genius far transcends 
Schiller’s ; and Faust is more uhquestionably the masterpiece of 
Goethe than Wallenstein is that of Schiller. 

By accounting the task worthy of the powers of a Coleridge, we 
express fully our sense of its great difficulty. Indeed the qualifica- 
tions required in the translator of Faust are many, and seldom united. 
He has need to be a man of very catholic taste, one who can enjoy 
both tragedy and broad farce, who can read with pleasure both 
¥schylus and Aristophanes, and delight in their union (agreeably to 
Plato’s prophecy) in Shakespeare. He must possess (as our preceding 
remarks show) a perfect encyclopedia of information to’ enable him 
to interpret his author’s dark sayings ; and he should have a fine ear 
for musical combinations of sound, or else there is no hope that his 
verse will echo the enchanting harmonies of his original. We should 
scarcely have expected to see one man, who possessed all these gifts, 
devote them to the interpretation of Faust. Nevertheless, three 
such have already appeared ; two in England, Dr. Anster arfd Mr; 
Martin, one in America, Mr. Bayard Taylor. Perhaps a fourth is 
yet to come, who, uniting in himself their distinct excellences, and 
advancing farther still along the road which they have so well 
pioneered, may achieve that unquestioned and unquestionable Eng- 
lish Faust, to find which our eye now roves from volume to volume 
of their separate versions. Each of the three stands related to Mr. 
Hayward’s prose translation as a picture does to a photograph ; the 
latter giving the outline correctly, the former adding to it the graces 


* It would have been well if Messrs.'Martin and Bayard Taylor had done the same. 
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and fair hues of their common original. Mr. Taylor’s portrait is like 
one by Holbein or Rembrandt, veiling no defect, and at times 
exaggerating blemishes: Dr. Anster’s and Mr. Martin’s aims are 
rather those of the artist whose work was “more like Wordsworth 
than Wordsworth himself ;” and here and there they give us what 
should be, rather than what is before them. Yet their unfaithfulness 
to the letter is frequently faithfulness to the spirit of their author. 
Dr. Anster’s method, especially, of paraphrasing rather than strictly 
translating, sometimes does a justice to Goethe’s pregnant expres- 
sions which the best selected equivalent words in the other two 
versions fail to reach. But the liberty he takes of doing this is often 
pushed to a needless excess: Goethe’s telling couplets do not in 
general gain by being turned into English quatrains, and a version 
which usually exceeds the proportions of the original by one third, 
and not seldom by two, is perhaps rather a paraphrastic commentary 
than, strictly speaking, 2 translation. So at least we must decide if 
we take our notion of a translator’s duties from works like Lord 
Derby’s Homer, or Dayman’s line for line Terza Rima version of the 
Divine Comedy. If it is the office of a translator to say exactly what 
his author says, neither more nor less, and to say it (allowance made 
for idiomatic peculiarities) precisely as he says it, then Mr. Taylor 
alone, of the three writers before us, is possessed with an adequate 
sense of what his calling demands. For Mr. Martin’s position is a 
middle one between Dr. Anster’s laxity and Mr. Taylor’s rigour ; he, 
indeed, oftenest renders his original line for line, and word for word, 
like the latter ; but, like the former, he interpolates a line here and 
there for effect’s sake, and sometimes he goes further and (like him 
again) writes very pretty poetry of his own as a variation on Goethe’s 
air.* “ Pleasant, but wrong!” is the verdict which we unwillingly 
pronounce on these occasional escapades ; for Mr. Martin’s book is 
delightful reading, and, though defective in that strict adherence to 
literal truth which reflects such honour on Mr. Taylor's, it yet at 
times conveys more successfully than his an idea of the beauty of the 
original, by means of a freer handling. Wherever this is the case 
we hold him to be more in the right than Mr. Taylor ; because the 
law which enjoins us to say what a great poet has said, as he said it, 
implies that we are to aim at rendering it with his grace and beauty, 
and therefore introduces the principle of compensation, or endeavour 
to replace by some new charm in English the vanished power which 
a word, potent in German, may perhaps wholly fail to exercise in 
another tongue. 

We will give a few instances of the laxity and of the conciseness 


* Mr. Martin’s versions from the Second Faust are considerably closer than his 
published translation of the First. The peculiar structure of the ‘‘ Helena” exacted 
this, 
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of Dr. Anster and of Mr. Martin. Mr. Taylor, who is always as 
concise as his original, correctly renders Faust’s satirical remark on 
the critic of the Walpurgisnight thus : 


* When others dance, he weighs the matter, 
’ If he can’t every step bechatter ; 
Then ’tis the same as were the step not made.” 


But Dr. Anster, without any discernible advantage, expands these 
three lines into ten, thus : 


“ He never dances, but he guides 
Opinion—disapproves—decides— 
On carriage and the true division 
Of time-—gives laws with calm precision. 
While others dance he criticizes, 
And all is perfect that he prizes ; 
And what he does not prate about 
Is but of small account, no doubt. 
Nay, such his wondrous powers of seeing, 
What he beholds not has no being.” 


Uther instances of amplification will meet us farther on, though 
we shall endeavour to quote only those passages in which it brings 
greater gain than here.* Meantime we will quote Dr. Anster where 
he writes with more precision. This is a quatrain to which he has 
done justice : 


‘* You are just what you are, nay, never doubt it, 
Heap lying curls in millions on your head, 
On socks a cubit high plant your proud tread, 
You are just what you are—that’s all about it.” 


Here is another, from the scene in which the pseudo-Professor amuses 
himself by puzzling the unlucky freshman. 


: STUDENT. 
“ But in each word must be a thought. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
There is, or we may so assume,— 


Not always found, nor always sought, 
While words, mere words, supply its room.” 


And in that last couplet of the Earth-Spirit’s chant, which reveals so 
grand a conception of the relation borne by the temporal to the 
Eternal, by the visible to the Invisible One, Dr. Anster surpasses 
both his competitors by this simple rendering : 


* We can imagine a reader being reminded, by this specimen of Dr. Anster’s 
manner, of Macaulay's remark on Bishop Patrick, that ‘‘whether he was or was not 
qualified to make the collects better, no man that ever lived was more competent to 
make them longer.” 
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‘¢ At the whizzing loom of Time, unawed _ 
I work the living mantle of God.” 


Such faithfulness, if exceptional with Dr. Anster, is with Mr. Martin 
(despite of exceptions) the general rule. Couplets abound in his 
book like this : 


** The showy lives its little hour ; the true 
To aftertimes bears rapture ever new.” 


Or this, which, like the preceding, students of Faust in the original 
will have no difficulty in identifying : 


** We long to use what lies beyond our scope, 
Yet cannot use even what within it lies.” 


Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Martin barbs the sting of one of Goethe’s 
epigrams with a new point, as in the last line of these four : 


‘* Men, for the most part, when they hear 
Words smite with vigour on their ear, 
Believe that thought an entrance finds 
Into the things they call their minds.” * 


And at times he goes farther still, and unquestionably transgresses 
the limits to be allowed to the process of compensation, most delicate 
function as that is of a translator. We will give a single instance of 
this, and exhibit Mr. Martin in his most wilful mood side by side 
with Mr. Taylor’s version of the same passage, subjoining their 
common original below. The excess of lines will be readily counted ; 
and any one who understands German will see at once how the ideas 
contained in the two compound words “ Liebesklage” and “ Himmels- 
tage” have been expanded by Mr. Martin. And yet how inadequate 
Mr. Taylor’s “love-petitions” and “heavenly visions” are to give 
their meaning! So difficult is it to be at once concise and expressive 
in rendering many lines in Faust. The passage in question is found 
early on in Faust’s ascent of the Brocken, when, amidst the weird 
sights and sounds which surround him,—ere yet the darkest ravines 
of the Salvator-Rosa-like rocks have received him,—his ear is 
smitten by the echoes of carlier and happier days. 


TAYLOR. MARTIN. 


* O’er the stones, the grasses flowing, “Over moss and over stone, 
Stream and streamlet seek the hollow, Brook and brooklet race along. 


Hear I noises ? songs that follow ? ~ What noise is that, around, above ? 
Hear I tender love-petitions ? Hark again! The sounds of song, 
Voices of those heavenly visions ? Lovers lamenting and making moan, 
Sounds of hope, of love undying ! Loosing their laden hearts in sighs ; 


* The words in italics are not in the original. 
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And the echoes, like traditions Voices we knew in the days that are 
Of old days, come faint and hollow.” flown, 
When to live and to love were para- 
dise. 


All that we hope for, all that we love, 
Throbs in the heart, and thiills in the 
brain, 
And Echo, Echo, like the tale 
Of ancient days, o’er hill and dale 
Reverberates the strain.” * 


These specimens exhibit the other difference between Mr. Taylor's 
and Mr. Martin’s method also ; namely, their varying strictness of 
adherence to the rhythm and rhyme of the original. Mr. Taylor 
keeps here to the trochaic measure of the Germans. Mr. Martin 
begins indeed with trochees, but ends with iambics, having besides 
indulged in a profuse sprinkling of dactyls. In like manner all the 
rhymes of these eight lines are with Mr. Taylor, as with Goethe, 
dissyllabic, with Mr. Martin monosyllabic.t Now metre is a point 
of the utmost importance in translating a poem which, like Faust, 
contains examples of almost every form of verse ; and employs each 
of them not capriciously; but according to the instinct which sug- 
gested it as the fit musical expression of the poet’s thought. Nor 
is there any great difficulty in reproducing those metres in our 
kindred Teutonic tongue ; and thus keeping Goethe’s “ noble words ” 
undivorced from their “ perfect music.” With regard to rhyme a 
translator's course is not so plain. The German language is richer 
than ours in double, and poorer in single, rhymes ; its verse holding 
thus a middle place between English poetry with its preponderance 
of monosyllabic, and Italian with its uniformity of dissyllabic, rhyme. 
If the final e were still sounded in England as in Chaucer’s day, it 
would not be hard to copy Goethe’s double rhymes wherever they 
occur, As it is, it cannot be done without often constraining the 
translator to use, for the sake of rhyme, words of inferior power to 
express his meaning, nor yet without a certain sense of constraint, 
alien to the freedom of verse. Naturally, too, a writer under such 
circumstances cannot afford to be very particular about the sort of 
rhyme he uses. We should not have thought that “govern” 
rhymed with “ sovereign,” or “ precious” with “ dishes,” as we see 


* Durch die Steine, durch den Rasen, 
Eilet Bach und Bichlein nieder. 
Hir ich Rauschen? hér ich Lieder ? 
Hir ich holde Liebesklage ? 
Was wir hoffen, was wir lieben ! 
Und das Echo, wie die Taze 
Alter Zeiten, hallet wieler.” 
+ Mr. Martin copies Goethe’s metres much more closely in other places, But 
Mr. Taylor ulone never, or scarcely ever, varies from them. 
VOL, XI. ZZ 
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that Mr. Tayler supposes them to do; but then we never engaged 
in such a task as his. Had we done so we should soon have found 
ourselves taking the laxest views of rhyme, and maintaining that 
“wondrous” and “sunders” should satisfy the most delicate ears. 
For Mr. Taylor gallantly follows Goethe as in metre so in rhyme; 
thus aiming not only at the effects often sacrificed by Mr. Martin’s 
rhymed iambics, but also at those which the unrhymed trochaics 
sometimes employed by Dr. Anster could not produce. His success 
has been very great ; but it is attended with the drawbacks at which 
we have hinted. When he goes a step further and attempts to 
match Goethe’s rhymed dactyls with trisyllabic rhymes, we cannot 
say that he succeeds at all. The angelic hymns in which they occur 
are among the most beautiful portions of the original. They are 
decidedly ugly in Mr. Taylor’s version. Dr. Anster’s very free trans- 
lation gives a better notion of the charm of the lyrics at the close of 
the Second Faust (while abandoning their form) than is conveyed by 
Mr. Taylor’s accurate but awkward and ponderous compounds. No 
poet would ever have delighted in verses like 


“ Roses ye glowing ones, 
Balsam-bestowing ones,” 


for their own sake ; or written (like Mr. Taylor, in the Easter Hymn 
of the First Faust), , 


“Ts He in glow of birth, 
Rapture creative near ? 
Ah ! to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here,” * 


except under considerable stress of rhyme. Still-the principle which 
leads Mr. Taylor in these exceptional instances to inevitable failure 
is the same which under the more favourable conditions of the 


* It is seldom, indeed, that we dissent from Mr. Taylor’s interpretation of a 
passage. Usually where he differs from his predecessors he is right, and they are 
wrong ; but we do not think that he has caught the meaning of the first stanza of the 
Raster Hymn. The angels are there celebrating Christ’s Resurrection as the pledge 
of man’s deliverance ; but Mr. Taylor renders their song as merely speaking of His 
own personal escape from the sorrows of mortality, thus :— 


*¢ Christ ist erstanden ‘* Christ is arisen ! 
Freude dem sterblichen, Joy to the Mortal One, 
Den die verderblichen, Whom the unmerited, 
Schleichenden, erblichen Clinging, inherited 
Miingel umwanden.” Needs did imprison.” 


There is a mistake of still greater consequence in his Second Faust, Act v. Scene 5, 
because it bears on Mr. Taylor’s false view of Faust’s latter days) He makes him 
there say, ‘‘ God’s word alone confers on me the might ;” where ‘‘ me” is a gratuitous 
insertion, and ‘‘God” a mistaken rendering of Herr. ‘‘ Des Herren Wort es giebt 
allein Gewicht ” meaning, ‘‘ Only the Master's (viz. Faust’s) command enforces.” 
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remainder of the poem conducts him so safely forward ; that of strict. 
conformity in every respect to the metrical structure of his original. 
With lyrics not dependent for their beauty on peculiarities of the 
German which have no counterpart in the English language,—poems, 
for instance, such as Gretchen’s songs, and the hymn which, in her 
desperate sorrow, she addresses to the Mater Dolorosa,—he has been 
more successful. Mr. Martin ornaments them here and there a little 
too much, while Mr. Taylor is here and there content with too bald 
equivalents, which turn their sweet simplicity into meanness (such as 
“ His noble size,” for “ Seine edle Gestalt”) ; but both their versions 
represent them fairly. 

Here is Mr. Taylor’s rendering of the opening and the close of 
Margaret’s hymn to the Virgin:— 


“Tncline, O Maiden, 
Thou sorrow-laden, 
Thy gracious countenance upon my pain! 


“ The sword thy heart in, 
With anguish smarting, 
Thou lookest up to where thy Son is slain ! 


“ Thou seest the Father ; 
Thy sad sighs gather, 
And bear aloft thy sorrow and His pain ! 


“ The pots before my window, 
Alas! my tears did wet, 
As in the early morning 
For thee these flowers I set.* 


“ Within my lonely chamber 
The morning sun shone red : 
I sat, in utter sorrow, 
Already on my bed ! 


“Help! rescue me from death and stain ! 
O, Maiden ! 
Thou sorrow-laden, 
Incline thy countenance upon my pain !” 


It is, however, in dealing with the soliloquies and dialogue of this 
wonderful drama, that a translator can hope to approach most nearly 
to the charm of the original. Suppose we confess that as regards 
the lyrics even the three clever books before us verify Mr. Lewes’s 


* The exigence of rhyme here brings in a wrong rendering of “‘brach,” 
*¢ plucked.” Nor can the ear feel satisfied with the rhyme of the second stanza ; 
while there is a tender grace in the German ‘‘neige,” which ‘‘ incline” fails to re- 
produce in English. 
zz2 








. 
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well-known dictum on the impossibility of translating poetry ; it is 
far otherwise with the bulk of the tragedy. Let German scholars 
say, if they can, what is wanting to the accuracy of this delineation 
by Mr. Taylor* of the two beautiful spring pictures of Faust’s glad- 
ness as, newly reconciled to life, he first walks abroad in the Easter 
sunshine ; and then of the re-awakening in his breast of the inde- 
scribable longings which stir within it as he watches “the dying of 
the day.” All English readers will confess its beauty :— 


Faust. 
** Released from ice are brook and river 
By the quickening glance of the gracious Spring ; 
The colours of hope to the valley cling, 
And weak old Winter himself must shiver, 
Withdrawn to the mountains, a crownless king : 
Whence, ever retreating, he sends again 
Impotent showers of sleet that durkle 
In belts across the green o’ the plain. 
But the sun will permit no white to sparkle ; 
Everywhere form in development moveth ; 
He will brighten the world with the tints he loveth.” 


Then the altered notes, 


“ The glow retreats, done is the day of toil ; 
It yonder hastes, new fields of life exploring ; 
Ah, that no wing can lift me from the soil, 
Upon its track to follow, follow soaring ! 
Then would I see eternal Evening gild 
The silent world beneath me glowing, 
On fire each mountain-peak, with peace each valley filled, 
The silver brook to golden rivers flowing. 
The mountain-chain, with all its gorges decp, 
Would then no more impede my god-like motion ; 
And now before mine eyes expands the ocean, 
With all its bays, in shining sleep ! 
Yet, finally, the weary god is sinking ; 
The new-born impulse fires my mind, — 
T hasten on, his beams eternal drinking, 
The Day before me, and the Night behind, 
Above me heaven unfurled, the floor of waves beneath me,— 
A glorious dream ! though now the glories fade. 
Alas ! the wings that lift the mind no aid 
Of wings to lift t':e body can bequeath me. 
Yet in each soul is born the pleasure 
Of yearning onward, upward and away, 
When o’er our heads, lost in the vaulted azure, 
The lark sends down his flickering lay,— 


* This is perhaps the place in which {to express our acknowledgments to Mr. 
Bayard Taylor for his excellent notes. They clear up many a puzzle never solve: 
before for the English reader; and, alike by what they include and by what they 
exclude, deserve his highest gratitude. 
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When over crags and piny highlands 
The poising eagle slowly soars, 

And over plains, and lakes, and islands, 
The crane sails by to other shores.” 


Here we have the music as well as the thoughts of the original. 
Here Mr. Taylor’s pursuit of double rhymes does him no worse injury 
than that of leading him to coin one doubtful word ; here, in short, 
ud wherever he writes in his very best manner, we have a fac-simile 
of Faust which surpasses the best earlier versions. In other places, 
and notably in the grand opening scene, Mr. Taylor’s superiority is 
exposed to more question. Let any one who has lately read his con- 
clusion of Faust’s long “To be or not to be,” read Mr. Martin’s 
version of the same passage, and he will be perplexed to which of 
the two to award the palm. The music is perhaps sweeter in the 
last named, though of a character distinct in at least one respect 
from that of the original; and, especially in the lines in italics, 
(ivethe’s expressions are, to our surprise, given more literally by 
Mr. Martin than by Mr. Taylor, who deserts the second person 
singular in Faust’s address to his own soul, for the less impassioned 
first. 

We have no space for all Faust’s long-protracted agonics,—for the 
several stages through which his despair reaches its height ; his 
wrowing sense of the nullity of all human science ; his shame at his 
own failure to control the spirit which he has raised ; the momentary 
diversion of his thoughts affected by the entrance of the self-satisfied 
student, Wagner, with his cheerful good-night to the man who is 
sinking beneath his discovery of the vanity of human learning—- 
“ Much, it is true, I know, but I would fain know all ;” the deepening 
vloom after the departure of this solitary comic element from its 
midst: but we will give Mr. Martin’s version of the close of the 
struggle, when the lonely spirit, vexed by carth’s incompleteness, 
mourning over its own lowered ideal, overwhelmed alike by the woe 
of humanity and by its own special anguish, long “ tempest-tossed 
und not comforted,” sees the haven at last in view. 

. FAUST. 

“Why is my gaze on yonder corner glued ? 
Yon flask, is it a magnet to my sight ? 
Why, why is all at once as lovely bright 
As sudden moonshine in a midnight wood ? 
All hail, thou priceless phial, which I here 
Take from thy shelf with reverential hand! 
I see thee, and my anguish finds a balm ; 
I touch thee, and the turmoil turns t> ca'm ; 
My soul’s flood-tide is ebving by degrees. 
A viewless finger keckons me to fleet 
To shoreless seas, where never tempest roars, 
‘ike glassy flood is shining at my fe :t, 
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Another day invites to other shores. 

A car of fire, by airy pinions driven, 

Flits o’er me : and I stand prepared to flee, 

By tracks untrodden, through the wastes of heaven, 
Up to new spheres of pure activity. 

This life sublime, this godlike rapturous thrill, 

Can these by thee, a worm but non, be won ? 

Yes, 30 thou turn with a resolved will 

Thy back on earth, and on its kindly sun! 

The gates, most men would slink like cravens by, 
Dare thou to burst asunder! Lo! the hour 

Is here at hand by deeds to testify, 

Man’s worth can front the gods in all their power ; 
To gaze unblenching on that murky pit, 

Where fancy weaves herself an endless doom, 

To storm that pass, whose narrow gorge is lit 

By blasting hell-fires flickering through the gloom ; 
Serene, although the risk before thee lay, 

Into blank nothingness to melt away ! 

Then come thou dow ™ tite goblet - stalline, 
Thou quitine w — my quate 8 pone were crown’d, 
Lit’st up the smiles of many a sad-browed guest, 

As each man to his neighbour inde thee round. 


I shall 1 not pass ee now to emits ‘Suis 
Nor torture my invention to explain 
The quaint devices of thy graver’s brain. 
Here is a juice intoxicates full soon : 
Its current brown brims up thy ample bowl. 
Now be this draught, the last I shall prepare, 
In festive greeting quaffed, with all my soul, 
Unto the morn that soon shall dawn on me elsewhere. 
[Raises the goblet to his lips. Pealing of bells and choral song. 


Chorus of Angels. 
Christ is ascended ! 
Hail the glad token, 
True was it spoken, 
Sin’s fetters are broken, 
Man’s bondage is ended. 


Faust. 
Memories sweet, 
Fraught with the feelings of my childhood’s prime, 
From the last step decisive stay my feet. 
Oh, peal, sweet heavenly anthems, peal as then ! 
Tears flood mine eyes, earth has her child again. 


We have nowhere seen more justice done to a grand original, than 
here. The only blot is the Easter Hymn; scarcely more beautiful in 
the double rhyme here used than in Mr. Taylor’s trisyllabics, and 
further injured by the substitution of “ascended” (for the conve- 
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nience of the rhyme) for the correct “arisen ;” a liberty likewise 
taken by Mr. Taylor in the antistrophe. We shall, therefore, quote 
no more of it.* Would that it could be otherwise! For this Easter 
Hymn is the crowning glory of the greatest scene in Faust ; a burst 
of sunshine on its dark tempestuous night, like what the first Easter 
was to the sorrowing disciples. Its solitary hearer rejects indeed the 
full import of its message of consolation. But the temporal deliver- 
ance, which is all that he will accept from it, is the type of what the 
announcement of the Resurrection can do for those who hear and 
believe. 

If English readers must bear to think of a portion of the beauty of 
the opening scene of Faust as not lying within their ken, what report 
can we give them of that scene of unrivalled pathos which closes the 
first Faust? Can any translation enable them to stand beside 
Margaret in her prison, to hear those frenzied utterances in which 
happy memories, crossed by recollected sin, self-pity, love, shame 
which sees no refuge but the grave, find half-conscious expression, 
and combine to plant daggers in the heart of Faust? It is hard, 
very hard, to give the faultless cadence in another tongue which, in 
the German, drives home the sting of those mournful accents ;. to 
copy that matchless wedding of sense to sound by which Goethe 
makes the sufferer’s despair to vibrate on our ear, till light is born 
from darkness, the Evil One put to flight by the Guardian Angel, 
and the headsman’s axe hailed as the rescue from a return to sin. 
Of the three translators before us, Dr. Auster evades the difficulty, 
and renders this last scene, contrary to his wont, in blank verse. 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Martin copy Goethe’s changeful measures with 
the same degrees of exactness which distinguish their work else- 
where. As we read we give the preference now to one of the two 
and now to the other; and, in the short extract for which we can 
find space, we shall present our readers with a good specimen of each. 
We cannot indeed promise them that even here their minds will be 
affected as they would be by the German. If that could be, the 
spirit of poetry would ltave ceased to be ethereal and impalpable ; it 
could then be weighed and measured as a material essence, and 
poured, like it, from vase to vase without losing any of its mystic 
fragrance. But at any rate, in this scene, Messrs. Martin and Taylor 


* Dr. Anster (as usual in passages which demand a freer handling) succeeds some- 
what better than his more scrupulous rivals. His commencement of the subsequent 
Chorus of Disciples is good : 


** He who was buried 
Hath burst from the grave ! 
From death re-assuming 
The life that He gave, 
Is risen in glory, 
Is mighty to save.” 








« 
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at their worst surpass Dr, Anster at his best. What would be the 
effect of Ophelia’s madness on the spectator if she spoke her prose 
only, unrelieved by those wild ditties, which for a moment turn 
aside the listener’s grief, only to send it back upon his heart with 
redoubled power? Even so does Margaret’s distracted state of mind 
require lyrical expression ; her wild gaiety, her sudden depression, 
her agony, her bound forward to escape the toils of the hunter, are 
things which no level blank verse can paint to us. How far can 
even the beautiful verses which we are about to quote do so for those 
who have no memories of the German to assist them ? 

At the point where they begin, Faust has penetrated the dungeon 
where Margaret is awaiting her execution on the morrow ; her bewil- 
dered brain has at length discerned his presence ; the rapture of her 
lover's return is passing away before the consciousness which slowly 
wakens in her of the awful barrier which has risen up between them. 
Her mind is growing clearer when she says :— 


(Martin.) My chains thou wilt undo, 
Take me again unto thy breast! So,so! 

How comes it that thou shrink’st not from me ? 
Oh, my sweet love, dost thou then know 

Whom thou art setting free ? 


Faust. 
Come! come! The night’s already on the wane! 


MARGARET. 
My mother I have slain, 
And drown’d my child! To thee 
The little one was given and me ; 
Give me thy hand! Yes! yes! these are no dreams,— 
Thine own dear hand. But, woe is me, ’tis wet ! 
How ? dripping, dripping yet ? 
How it doth run ! 
Oh, wipe it off! Meseems 
There's blood * upon ’t! Ah, God ! what hast thon done? 
( Taylor.) Nay, sheathe thy sword at last ; 
Do not affray me ! 


Faust, 
Oh, let the past be past ! 
Thy words will slay me. 


MARGARET. 
No, no! thou must outlive us. 
Now Ill tell thee the graves to give us: 
Thou must begin to-morrow 
The work of sorrow ! 


* Her brothe:’s. 
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The best place give to my mother, 

Then close at her side my brother, 

And me a little away : 

But not too very far, I pray ! ; 

And here, on my right breast, my baby lay ; 
- Nobedy else will lie beside me.* 


(Martin.) Faust. 
Thou’rt deaf to all remonstrance, prayer, 
And I perforce must bear thee hence. 


MARGARET. 
Unhand me! Cruel one, forbear! 
I will endure no violence. 
Lay not this murderous grasp on me ; 
Time was I gave up all to pleasure thee !¢ 


Faust. 
The day is breaking! Darling! darling! 


MARGARET. 
Ay! 

The day, indeed! The last day draweth nigh, 

It should have bcen my wedding-day. 
(Taylor.) Already all is o’er. 
Love, we sha!l mect once more, 
But not in the dance, ah, no! 
The crowd is thronging, no word is spoken : 
The square below 
And the streets overflow ; 
The death-bell tolls, the wand is broken. 
I am seized, and bound, and delivered— 
Shoved to the block—they give the sign ! 
Now over each neck has quivered 
The blade that is quivering over mine. 
Dumb lies the world like the grave ! 


(Martin.) Favst. 
: Oh, that I never had been born ! 


* © Beside the mountain chapel sleeps in earth 
Her new-born infant, fearless as a lamb 
That, thither driven from some unsheltered place, 
Rests underneath the little rock-like pile 
When storms are raging.” 
Worvewortn’s Prelude. 
The idea of the blissful unconsciousness of infancy underlies both these passage=. 
} Perhaps better :— 


*¢ All that I did, I did to pleasure thee.” 
‘* Sonst hab’ ich dir ja alles zu lieb gethan.” 
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MEPHISTOPHELES (appears at the door). 
Away! 

Away! or you are lost for ever ! 

Truce to this waiting and prating, this bootless delay. 

My horses shiver ! 

The morning is dawning grey ! 


MARGARET. 
What's that springs from the ground? I know its face. 
Send him away! ’tis he! ’tis he! 
What should he do in a holy place ? 
He comes for me. 
Thine am I, Father, thine ! 
Save me, ye angels! Ministers of light, 
Compass me round with your protecting might ! 
Henry, I shudder as I think of thee. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
She’s judged. 


VoIcE (from alore). 
She’s saved. 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST). 
Away with me! 
[Disappears with Faust. 


VOICE (from within, dying away). 
Henry! Henry! 


In this article we have assumed vur readers’ acquaintance with the 
story of Faust, and have not retarded their inspection of our speci- 
mens of its translators’ workmanship by, probably needless, explana- 
tions. But we cannot reckon on such knowledge beyond the point 
we have now reached. We therefore defer the consideration of the 
Second Faust to another opportunity. 


EB... J. i. 
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III. 


Up and down the esplanade tramp visitors, young and old, as if it 
were a ship’s deck from which, if they walked off, they would walk 
overboard ; or a charmed tract of land fenced in at each end by no 
visible hedge, but a secret spell. The trampers turn as sharply as if 
they thought they would tumble into the sea, or knock themselves 
against some harder substance, if they took a single step farther. If 
it be morning, most of the maids and matrons are arrayed in braided 
brown Holland, bellying in the breeze, which is also blowing out their 
long, loose, wet hair from beneath their pinched Swiss hats. This is, 
so to speak, their pupa state. As the day wears on, they pass into 
the imago stage, coming out in Tower-of-Babel head-gear, beyond the 
wit of man to describe, glittering or gossamery robes of every hue, and 
red shawls that make the esplanade blaze like the poppied patches of 
land hard by, “to let for building purposes.” Some of the good ladies, 
as if to advertise how many gowns they have got, make three or four 
toilettes in the course of the day. And so do some of the men. In 
the morning they loll about in yachting or billycock hats, cravatless 
“ Abyssinian ” shirts (which always convey to my mind the impression 
that they have never been washed), sandshoes, and shapeless light 
tweed suits, in which they look like journeymen millers out of work. 
For the ride, or the formal promenade, or the evening weed upon the 
pier, glossy black boots and the ditto chimney-pot are assumed, waist- 
coat and trousers cut according to some definite idea, walking-coat of 
black or green-brown velvet, or blue broadcloth, and white shirt with 
beringed red tie. And then when the gas gleams like an illumination 
from the open bow-windows all along the parade, and in scores of 
drawing-rooms scores of pianos are shrieking and grumbling beneath 
the thumps they get, and hundreds of amateurs are shouting, growl- 
ing, screaming, and squeaking, the red tie man is seen moving about, 
scarcely distinguishable from the waiters in full evening dress. Other 
visitors sit on the esplanade seats, as stiff as starch ; “enjoying,” let 
us charitably hope, like Elia’s Egyptian hermits, “ one another's lack 
of conversation.” Others have perched themselves on groynes or 
bathing-machines’ steps, or are lolling on the shingle, or leaning 
against empty boats. They are pretending to read, or crochet, or 
sentimentally gaze upon the occan, but it is plain enough that they 
are mutually taking stock. “I think I could have better fun than 
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sitting still like this, but then what would the other people think of 
me?” is the thought to be read on a good many faces. Under a red- 
bound private awning sits a young wife with her attendant all day 
long, except at meal-times, whilst round her fusses her aged lord as 
jealously vigilant as a stickleback guarding his nest. It is droll to 
note how fiercely the old gentleman sets up, se to speak, his grey 
spines when passers-by venture to glance at his mate, and how 
pettishly weary Lady Stickleback looks of his persistent attentions. 

Like shuttles the private carriages, whether driven by wigged 
coachmen or by their owners, go backwards and forwards along the 
Parade. The young lady who is driving that high-stepping pair, is 2 
good-looking girl, and tools the handsome creatures in workman- 
like style; still towjours perdric! Perhaps, however, she may be 
excused for showing herself and her horses over and over and over 
and over again ; but what business has non-lovely Capt. Woolcomb, 
of the Life Guards Green, to keep on driving his mail-phaeton back- 
wards and forwards? Had he not sufticiently advised the public long 
ago of the facts that he Aas a non-lovely face, 1 mail-phaeton, a pair 
of horses, and a groom that can square his elbows and keep his 
countenance in spite of his master’s bad driving? It is not wonderful, 
perhaps, that the goat-chaises and the donkey-chaises should confine 
their journeys to the Parade ; but with so many sweet drives in the 
neighbourhood, it does seem strange that so many of the flys and 
wicker pony-chaises should follow their example. Especially since a 
good many of the fly horses can scarcely be considered show-cattle : 
their fore-legs, when not in motion—to put it mildly—closely resemble 
capital C’s, and they seem to have rheumatic gout in their knee- 
joints. 

The riders again! In the morning the riding-master goes round to 
yet his orders, sometimes, to ease his legs, ina pony-chaise, sometimes 
on horseback ; reining up under balconies, over which hang hatted 
and habited riders 4 la Juliet. And then, down to dewy eve you see, 
taught singly or in troops, what scem to you the same male and 
female equestrians walking, ambling, trotting, and cantering up and 
down the Parade. The pupils may, perbaps, change from time to 
time, but one soon knows every line of the masters’ faces, and, how- 
ever civil and goodnatured they may be, one gets heartily sick of 
them. And yet there are the glorious Downs close by to gallop over! 
But let us jump up the worn turf bank on to the Esplanade once 
more. 

The children, at any rate, are enjoying themselves. Laughing 
shrilly like seagulls, blundering up against sedate promenaders like 
beetles, they rush about flying their bird-kites and airballs, or 
indulging in al fresco dances. The music may be supplied by the 
smart German bands, in or out of uniform, or the railway-porter-like 
Italian organ-grinder, or the (Irish) Highland bagpiper, or the 
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steeple-hatted, blue-cloaked, buskin-sandaled Savoyard bagpiper, 
shambling about so idiotically and lazily in company with his white- 
grinning boy-miniature. How the little ones crowd round Punch and 
Judy, the Happy Family, the locomotive bird-seller, the bird-tamer, 
the man with the monkey, the Ethiopian serenaders, the conjuror, 
the acrobats, the fire-eater, the man with the “ greatest nat’ral 
cur’osity ever known, or heared of,” or the lady in the black silk and 
gol] chain who sings to the harp in the streets, and then goes about 
collecting coppers in a shell. When the soldiers, when the circus- 
people, march through the town, how the little ones rush to sce the 
show ; when the cream-coloured and piebald circus horses, and even 
the great grey elephant, come down to the shore to have a wash, 
what an excitement it is to the little people. How fond they are of 
talking to the pleasure-boatmen plying for custom like photographers’ 
touts (though they look a good deal handsomer, manlier, and more 
good-tempered) as they stand beside the sloping, gaily painted boards 
that announce their names and their boats, in black-ribboned straw 
hats, blue guernseys, and white trousers (‘‘ keeping the Sabbath” by 
exchanging the straw hat for a tall black silk one) ; how fond, too, of 
the sedater but equally good-natured big brown men in tarry oilskins, 
who are spreading out and gathering in black nets or daubing the 
drawn-up mackarel boats with what the children call hot treacle— 
splashing it about so that the shingle all around is turned into 
pudding-stone ; how fond, too, of the coastguard men, whom the 
children suppose to be “ gentlemen sailors” because they always look 
so clean and smart, and seem to have nothing to do but to haul up 
a flag in the morning, and smoke and look through a telescope now 
and then all day, and then haul down the flag again at night. When 
Regatta Day comes, what a day it is to the little ones! They have 
known all about it ever so long before, but they take care that the 
men and boys who thrust their race cards through the open window 
into the breakfast room shall secure customers in Papa and Mamma, 
though the cards might, be got for a quarter of the price an hour 
later. They muster in the road that leads from the railway-station 
to witness the strangers’ arrival with their racing-boats on their 
shoulders, but how sure they are that “our” Dick, Tom, Harry, or 
whatever may be the name of the favourite boatman they have gone 
out with, must win. How proud they are when he does win. How 
sad, when “ows coastguard galley” comes in last! What fun they 
think the Tub race. How they laugh when the clamberers along the 
greasy pole flop one after another into the sea without having got 
the leg of mutton, and then swim back and shake themselves like 
water-dogs. The donkey-race does not interest them much—thcey say 
it is just like a losing game at draughts. But when they see the 
Clerk of the Course—the keeper of the shop at which their sandboots 
were bought—trotting about importantly on a high horse, and 
€ 
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presently afterwards see two of the riding-masters, who for the nonce 
have thrown off their gentility and their coats, come thundering 
along in a neck-and-neck race, standing up, red-faced and perspiring, in 
their stirrups and their shirt-sleeves, with their noses almost touching 
their horses’ necks, the excited little ones clap their hands and shout 
and think that they have seen the grandest display of serious sport 
which England has to show. How they roar again when in the 
sweeps’ bare-back race Red Jacket gets a spill, six times jumps over 
his horse in trying to jump on again, and then comes blundering in 
half a mile in the rear of the tail of the ruck, but pluckily waving his 
brush to the last as if he still thought he stood to win. 

Some people go down to the seaside, not because they care about 
bathing or boating, or even like to see and smell the sea; but 
because it is “the thing” to go to the seashore sometime or other in 
the summer or autumn. Such people secretly rejoice when they 
have served their time, and see the carriage, fly, or "bus that has 
come to carry them to the train which will bear them back to 
London. 

Very different are the little people. Just now they are down upon 
the sands, giggling as they jolt along upon their donkeys ; trotting 
about with their spades, and sand-buckets, and shell-baskets ; paddling 
about, with tucked-up trousers and kilted petticoats, in the pools, 
sailing toy-yachts and catching tiny shrimps in tiny butterfly nets. 
Farther off, where the sand is pimpled with coils of slate-coloured 
worm-casts, the youngsters are clustered curiously round the fisher- 
men and boys who are forking up bait. At the margin of the sands 
little boys and girls are prancing into the water with naked legs and 
upheld frocks. Bigger little girls are laughing somewhat hysterically 
as the bathing-woman—who looks like a drenched old-fashioned watch- 
man—ducks them backwards beyond the machine-steps. Bigger little 
boys are officiously getting their trousers and shoes and stockings wet 
by running into the water to “assist” the boatmen in launching and 
hauling up their boats. These little boys look with great scorn on 
men-passengers who are willing to be carried pick-a-back in order to 
reach boat or shore dryshod ; with admiring envy on some bigger 
school lads who are going out to row and sail and swim and fish. 
These young gentlemen, in their boating and cricketing suits of 
dingy flannel, look not unlike articled pupils to the bricklayer’s- 
labourer profession ; but then they chaff and lark with the boatmen, 
and call them by their christian names with most disrespectful 
affability. No wonder the little boys are jealous. 


. 


CHARLES CaMDEN. 
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No. VIIL—LORD SELBORNE. 


Even when a topic is of little importance in itself, it may furnish 
a peg on which to hang discussions or explanations that are of more 
consequence. The remark seems to me to apply to certain criticisms 
which have appeared in the London Public Opinion and the South- 
Eastern Gazette upon the last paper of this series, that about Sir John 
Lubbock. The three letters which have been forwarded to me are, 
apparently, by the same writer, some one who is very friendly to 
Sir John ; and they are all of them hasty and wrong-headed. In 
the latest, the writer of them admits the error pointed out in the 
last number of St. Pauts by Mr. Matthew Browne, but takes it for 
granted—with some rather rude expressions—that the rest of his 
criticisms stand admitted, and that the present humble writer has 
“done penance ” for his “ indolence and ignorance.” All this is very 
rash and mistaken, but I should not say a word about it, if it did not 
open the door for explanations which may be really useful. 

My critic, who is intelligent and well-informed, has energetically 
complained, in the interest of Sir John Lubbock, that I have said 
nothing about his achievements in biology and the matter of country 
clearing ; have not referred to these and other matters in terms which 
would naturally be suggested by such references to Sir John as have 
been made by Professors Owen, Max Miiller, and Tyndall. There is 
something, too, about Sir John’s speeches in Hansard, and my “ little 
court,” my “ presuming to sit in judgment,” my “so-called sketch,” 
—and so on. Generally, my critic, who drops too much into the 
manner of a patent-medicine puffer, may be said to complain that 
I did not make enough of “the scientific baronet.” 

Now, let us see how the case really stands. It would have been 
quite fair for any friend of “the scientific baronet” to write to any 
journal, and supplement, to his heart’s content, anything written by 
me, by X, or by Y, or to expose any error that I had made. But I 
am charged with no error, and it is quite another and quite a wrong 
thing to assume that I am bound to say everything about Sir John 
Lubbock or any one else that might occur to a friend making a 
“sketch ” of him ; and it is still worse to assume that ignorance was 
at the bottom of my silence. The idea that I am not at home in, 
say, Hansard or Max Miiller will appear to some of my friends the 
“richest thing out ”—and, in fact, I was ignorant of nothing that 
is in question, except the clearing-house business: which I was not 
bound to know or to mention, even if I had called my paper a 
“sketch,” or had kept a “little court” in which I gave “ judgments.” 
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Lut I professed to make no “ sketch,” and to deliver no “judgment.” 
1 began these light and utterly unpretending papers by request ; their 
general scope has been apparent from the first ; no direct attempt at 
estimating a man’s career or achievements has been made in any one 
of them ; and I have, always, over and over again, and with reitera- 
tive emphasis, protested against all criticism (especially criticism that 
is ever so little personal) that did not take the shape of recording 
individual impressions as such. Anybody who had read a hundred 
lines from my pen would know perfectly wal the point of view from 
which I should be likely to take and to record my impressions of a 
man like Sir John Lubbock. I expressly said that I should probably 
do him little more than negative justice ; was as careful in what I 
did not say as in what I did say; used here and there language of large 
implications—which has been overlooked by my critic, just as another 
matter was overlooked by him; and plainly hinted at “another 
opportunity” for dealing with a certain point raised in Sir John’s 
writings. Now, every propagandist writer must have his reserves, 
and is entitled to choose his times and methods ; and I have always 
opposed a resisting front, sometimes by quiet reserve only, to the 
blatant pretensions of “science,” and the incessant “caw me, caw 
thee,” which goes on among scientific experts in these press-ridden 
days. The truth is, my little paper, like others of the series, consisted 
avowedly of comment, not of news, and the reader was (as in the rest 
of the series) supposed to know the topic sufficiently to leave me at 
liberty to pursue my own “ little game.” Yet my critic cannot even 
leave Sir John’s reputation in the matter of the public holidays to take 
care of itself, and must needs assume that in my phrase, “ the simple 
device,” the word simple was used depreciatively—as wild a mistake 
as could have been committed. And, just as it never occurred to 
him to notice the difference, carefully made in my phraseology, 
between displaying emotion and passing “ moral judgments,” so it 
never occurs to him even to suspect that in the mind of the author 
of the paper the attitude of Sir John Lubbock as a man of science 
may have a speciality which makes it a fit topic for my “ other opportu- 
nity.” But a propagandist writer who has no policy is a poor creature ; 
and, at all events, poor creature or not, I profess to have such a policy. 
There is a growing tendency to introduce into public criticism the spirit 
and methods of contested elections. The whole of that Brighton-Stanley- 
Livingstone-&c. business was an insult to science, literature, and self- 
respect ; and it fairly illustrates my last sentence. For Heaven's sake 
let us all keep clear of tre Mountebank Method as long as we can. 


It is a long leap from a representative man of the century like Sir 
John Lubbock to Lord Selborne, whose very names—Roundell Palmer 
—suggest both Troubadour and Crusader, and who, though well 
posted-up in scientific matters (as a great counsel in patent cases 
should be) is in so many ways a man of tradition, 
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Middle-aged men of to-day can remember a good many Lord Chan- 
cellors—Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham, Lord Truro (was not that 
Sir Thomas Wilde,?), Lord Campbell, Lord Cranworth, Lord Chelms- 
ford, Lord Cairns, Lord Westbury, Lord Hatherley, and now we have 
another; all within the limits of about half a life-time. The appoint- 
ing of the law officers of the Crown has always been a difficult matter 
of late years, and the difficulty has not been least in the case of the 
one law officer who has a seat in the Cabinet. Political prominence 
ani political fidelity have had their share in these matters ; but 
neither political prominence nor political fidelity is a guarantee of 
legal ability, judicial fitness, or even of high general capacity. It 
was never alleged of the late Sir William Atherton or of a later 
Attorney-General, now transferred to the Privy Council, that he was 
a man of transcendent ability ; it was even said that neither of them 
was strong enough for his place as Attorney-General. Nor do political 
fidelity and political prominence necessarily go together. It has been 
freely remarked that if the present Judge Denman had been as 
pushing as he has been faithful he would have long ago had the 
leg-up he has got at last. Then, the kind of ability that enables a 
man to push his way to the front as an advocate does not always fit 
him for a judge. It is not a question of a blatant person like Mr. 
Edwin James ; it has been said even of Sir Alexander Cockburn that, 
excellent judge as he is, he has still too much of the instincts of the 
advocate to be impeccable on the bench. 

These questions are endless; but there is, among others, the 
question of a man’s precise legal antecedents as well as that of his bare 
ability. Lord Erskine, Lord Brougham, Lord Truro, Lord Campbell, 
and Lord Chelmsford, were all of them great guns of the Common 
Law bar, and were suddenly lifted to the presidency in Equity. I 
do not know in what proportions their decisions have been reversed ; 
but the general reader may, as lawyers say, “take it from me” that 
it isa very hazardous thing for men of the peculiar experience of 
Erskine or Sir F. Thesiger to plump on to the Woolsack all of a 
sudden, and give decisions in Chancery cases before a bar that knows 
more of Equity than they do. I believe the transcendent energy of 
Brougham did wonders, and that considering the extraordinary rate 
at which he cleared off the work comparatively few of his decisions 
have been upset ; but it would be another sort of thing if a Tory 
government were in power, and a common lawyer like Sir F. Thesiger 
were made Lord Chancellor over the heads of practitioners like 
the gentlemen who are now known as Lord Cairns, Lord Hatherley, 
and Lord Westbury,—all of them great Chancery lawyers, and the 
last a man of a most powerful brain. 

Various causes have, of late years, conspired to bring the highest 
talent to the Chancery bar in greater proportion than formerly,—at 
least I think so; and, perhaps, Sir Roundell Palmer was at the head 
of his branch of the profession at the very time when he felt it his 
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duty, upon the Irish Church question, to separate himself from 
Mr. Gladstone and his party. The sacrifice that Sir Roundel_ 
Palmer made in taking a conscientious step which at the lowest put 
the highest honours in the State at an indefinite distance from him 
has been variously estimated. But I do not feel quite sure that we 
have any business with it. At all events we do not know the facts 
sufficiently well to enable us to judge him. For instance, it may be 
said that by continuing at the bar he was a large gainer in a money 
point of view. Yet, for what we know, he may have felt a wish 
to go to the Woolsack, and yet not a wish otherwise to relinquish his 
practice (relinquishing a large practice cannot be so very easy a 
matter) ; and intermixed with all this there may have been personal 
and intimate motives of action of the most weighty order, but of 
which we can know nothing whatever. The most important part of 
a man’s “case” in any moral difficulty is often that which he cannot 
disclose without loss of self-respect or breach of the higher decencies. 
In one direction, that of friendship, the sacrifice made by Sir 
Roundell Palmer was, we may safely affirm, considerable ; not that 
his conduct Jost him friends, but that he is the kind of man who 
would keenly feel the penalty of any enforced dissidence. But too 
much may easily be made of an “act of faith” like this. These are 
days in which, to quote myself, “virtue has to begin where praise 
leaves off.” If Sir Roundell Palmer had not done what he did, he 
would have acted wickedly and shamefully—so much is clear. If a 
man believes, as the editor of the “‘ Book of Praise” believes, that 
God himself came down from heaven and died a horrible and igno- 
minious death to save men from perdition, and that a particular 
institution is an essential or vital part of the Divine policy for giving 
effect to any such awful transaction, it surely reads like a joke to talk 
of praising him for not lending his hand to the destruction of that 
institution in exchange for so much a year and a lofty legal and 
political post. Ifa man who is already a favourite of fortune, and 
who believes in infinite ideas at all, is not equal to that, to what 
pass have we come? However, the whole discussion is idle, if not 
unpleasant. This distinguished lawyer made his sacrifice,—was 
respected for having done it,—and has now got what some will call 
his reward, that which, indeed, may really be his reward—in spite of 
the fact that uncounted thousands of human beings have made a 
hundred times the sacrifice, and been crushed out of sight and memory 
for their pains. Of course I mean out of human memory and human sight. 

In what is fair matter of public discussion there is not much to be 
said of Lord Selborne. Though he now belongs to what is called a 
Liberal Government, a government which has been largely occupied 
in making concessions to democracy, and will yet make more, he is 
himself no Liberal in any wide sense. He has the Liberalism which 
comes of kindly feeling ; that which is born of intellectual thorougl:- 
ness extensively exercised in practical affairs; and, generally, tha! 
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limited kind of Liberalism which has, in so many cases, been forced 
out of Conservatism by the pressure of economic conditions. I do 
not like that type of Liberal, and have often said how dangerously I 
think it is just now working under the stimulus of the democratic 
rage outside—but I cannot agree with those who find Lord Selborne 
hardly a likeable man. I like him very much, though he puzzles me, 
and though assuredly I dislike his type, and the first postulates of 
such speeches as the one he delivered to his tenantry at Selborne the 
other day, and that at the Temple dinner. Though the peculiar 
phrasing in which his humility discloses itself is apt to excite dislike 
—and very naturally so—Lord Selborne, if we may be personal, is 
beyond doubt a truly humble and modest man. He is also capable 
of forbearance, even to tenderness ; and these are points which must 
always go far towards making a man beloved. I saw the other 
day in an able article about his lordship some sentences of almost 
photographic portraiture, turning. upon a certain flinchingness in 
his whole maniére @étre. Now this is perfectly natural in the case 
of the present Lord Chancellor, and his humility, though it is eccle- 
siasticised, is a very different thing from Mr. Gladstone’s. Lord 
Selborne is naturally deficient in self-esteem, and I have no doubt the 
deficiency has cost him much all through his life, and will cost him 
still more on the Woolsack. Suave he will always be, no doubt, but 
what a difference between his suavity and that of Lord Chelmsford— 
or the politeness of the late Lord Campbell ; nay, or the quiet self- 
sustained dignity of Lord Denman, or Lord Mansfield, or the edge- 
guarded self-possession of Lord Cairns! Whatever dignity Lord 
Selborne possesses is matter of sentiment and conviction, not of 
instinctive self-appreciation. His whole nature, indeed, is too little 
weighted on the animal side. There is a keen, bright edge to the 
axe of his mind ; but the axe wants the leaded helve. 

The total force of a mind like Lord Selborne’s involves, indeed, 2 
curious problem. What is it, and where does it come from? Here 
we have a splendid worldly success, but without the usual animal 
conditions of such success. There is great intelligence, and immense 
power of continuous sustained action in such intelligence as there 
is, and yet the intelligence is not the highest. There is great 
power of instantly bringing the mind to bear upon a point. There 
is also a certain half-stealthy grace of mental movement which has 
always put me in mind of Richardson’s description to Lady Bar- 
nard (?) of his style of walking. He told her it was more energetic 
than it looked, for it “‘ stole away the ground.” It is not at all clear 
that faculties of this order will be as effective in the cause of Law 
Reform as they must be at the Chancery bar, or in a patent case 
before the Privy Council. But the Peelites, with their wonderful, 
silvery fluency, have all had a knack of being effective beyond their 
seeming, and it would require some courage to bet against the new 
Lord Chancellor’s doing considerable things in. Law Reform. 
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At the same time it is a curious and puzzling thing to look at the 
sudden stoppings-short of minds like Lord Selborne’s. Having had 
much reason to know the mischief suffered under the working of the 
present patent laws, he is for their abolition. So is Lord Romilly. 
Mr. Justice Grove, who has had similar experience, leans to the same 
view, and no one is surprised. But when we find so acute a man as 
the Lord Chancellor failing to see that Patent and Copyright must 
stand or fall together, we are very much surprised indeed. In the 
evidence taken before Mr. Samuelson’s Committee, there is a curious 
cross-examination of Sir Roundell Palmer by Mr. James Howard upon 
this very point, in which, though the great lawyer has the best of 
the eloquence, the great Bedford machinist has the best of the argu- 
ment, short as it was and manifestly as the lawyer had the advan- 
tage in skill of fence. No two books are alike when the two authors are 
honest ; whereas essential similarity between inventions is common! 
That any human being should fail to see that this does not go to 
the root of the matter is amazing; but Sir Roundell did not see. 
Nor do some other opponents of a patent law. Take again Sir 

toundell’s proposal that University professors should make formal 
pledges not to oppose Christianity in their teaching. It is as plain 
as daylight that such a pledge could only act as a trap to the con- 
science, and must be totally futile in itself (since the tendency of a 
man’s teaching is a question of philosophical method, not of what 
he abstains from saying in form on any particular topic). But Sir 
Roundell Palmer did not see it—unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that he proposed some such pledge as a deterrent. Even that, how- 
ever, would be bad policy, for it would shut out the best teachers,— 
who would decline to put their necks into so equivocal a yoke,— 
while it would let in the inferior, who would either not see the point 
_where the collar must gall, or would not care about it. 

A very good idea of the qualities (I use the word with the French 
emphasis of meaning) of Lord Selborne might be gathered from the 
“ Book of Praise,” especially from the Preface and the Notes. Rever- 
ence; the tendency to stand upon the ancient ways; the disposition to 
make the earth rest upon the elephant and the elephant upon the 
tortoise without any concern for the foothold of the tortoise; the 
greatest scrupulosity both of justice and of kindness; the patient 
nicety of expression proper to a lettered lawyer, a scholar, a gentle- 
man, and a man of taste;—these are visible upon the very surface, and 
they carry you a long way in any opinion you may be forming of the 
man. There is something of the man of the world also, and there is 
even a curious catholicity. One of the hymns chosen is from the 
“ Hymns and Anthems” selected by the pantheist William Johnson 
Fox, and another from Rev. James Martineau’s well-known volume. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh had issued a hymn-book, and anything in it had taken 
the Editor’s fancy, he would have picked it out and assigned its source 
with perfect, quiet exactitude. But in the Preface, and in the arrange- 
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ment of the hymns, you are made sensible that in the mind of the 
editor, for all its softness of surface, there is underneath the velvet 
pile that “ imperturbable edge of dogma” which, by a doubtful meta- 
phor, a very able contemporary once noticed as being always discover- 
able in Dr. Newman and Mr. Matthew Arnold. When a man like 
Lord Selborne appears to be conceding nearly everything, he is in fact 
conceding nothing, and, challenge him where or when you may, you 
shall never (to vary from Rosalind) take him without his answer. But, 
in fact, it is not easy to get at him at all. There is such a thick 
wadding of gentle phraseology around the main point, that to argue 
with him is something like cutting through a down pillow at first. 
Many years ago, I remember a writer in the Saturday Review, irritated 
at the defiant sweetness of Channing and his imperturbable optimism, 
said it would have done him good to be badgered by a London Paro- 
chial board as a bloated priest fattening himself on the vitals of the 
people. It is impossible not to wonder, as you listen to Lord Sel- 
borne’s silvery accents and watch his mild ecclesiasticised face, what 
would be the effect upon him of a good round course of persistent bad- 
gering. I know a Conservative who told me he never heard Mr. Bright 
speak without feeling a strong desire to give him a black eye. Nobody 
could possibly entertain—or even have—such a fancy while Lord Scl- 
borne was speaking: but he does make you have wicked thoughts, 
or, at least, your own depravity makes you have them at such times, 

Although Lord Selborne is keeper of the Queen’s Conscience as a 
member of a “ Liberal” ministry, he has quite recently disclosed the 
fact, which indeed would be a secret to no one, that the first postu- 
lates of his mind are Tory. The modern Liberal is apt to deal with 
the House of Lords as old Willett advised Cobb the postman (was it 
not ?) to deal with the moon—“ you let the moon alone and the 
moon ‘Il let you alone.” At all events there are not many Liberals out 
of the Upper House who would boldly echo Lord Selborne’s Esto pev- 
petua! of the other day. Now, the question of the House of Lords 
is nothing—it is a mere matter of expediency in political form. But 
Lord Selborne’s speech at home the other day went to the rovts 
of political theory. It seems impossible for a just mind not to 
start with the assumption that one human creature ought to be as 
well fed, as well housed, as well dressed, and as well cultivated as 
another. It by no means follows that any one is entitled to aim at 
getting all he wants by robbing another. But how can the mind 
rest contented in a theory of society which takes transitional in- 
equalities for granted as if they expressed the final justice of things ? 
That there always zill be very painful inequalities, and that their 
existence will be used for providential purposes, is one thing: that 
we must include them in our first political assumptions is another. 
Lord Selborne, if he was correctly reported, does so include them, 
and Lord Eldon himself could have done no more. 

Hesry Hoipeact. 
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PUET TO HIS HELPMATE, ON THEIR SILVER 
WEDDING DAY. 
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Ovr silver wedding! Let thine ears, my dearest, 
List thy bald rhymester’s poor but grateful lay ; 

Its burden thoughts of love and blessing, nearest 
To the knit hearts that hold their feast to-day. 


And wherefore not?) We dared not trust its coming 
Beforehand. Now, my darling, it hath come! 

Let the Queen-Bee leave care to-day for humming 
The old and apt refrain of “ Home, sweet home.” 


And let me, as on that far August morning, 
Once more seal blest assurance with a ring. 

That worn staunch pledge will deem no fresh adorning 
As meant upon its trust a slur to fling. 


As it hath clasped five times five years thy finger, 
So long thy love hath clung around my life. 
Of old it stirr’d the verse-gift in thy singer, 
And, lo! ’tis fresh to wake it now, true wife! 


Two streams that rise apart, at diverse sources, 
Commingling at full strength flow jointly on : 

Each league thenceforth their individual forces 
Lose type distinct, and deepening blend in one. 


Not coy nor strange, like fitful Arethuse, 
The weaker with the stronger joys to glide ; 
One path, one channel, both conspire to choose, 
And meet one term in the blue ocean’s tide. 


So flows by choice our dual stream united : 

Life’s rough and smooth, its weal and woe, we breast 
With equal heart. Is not our tear-vale lighted 

3y Love's kind star, that speaks of hope and rest 7 


LHope—for young lives, out-rising from our union, 
Wax stronger round us in the good old ways : 
And their on-coming prompts a sweet communion 
Of themes and thoughts about the after-days. 
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Ttest-—for T wot we trust that faithful leading 
Will set their steps aright, and gender peace 

And temper’d pride to our old age, a-reading 
Our life again in them, till ends our lease. 


God hath been good to us, beyond the telling ! 
Ah, dearest, under Him, for me and mine 
Cherish the life that lights our woodland dwelling : 
Still round this elm thy living ivy twine. 





Possess thy soul in calm and quietness ! 
The day were dark without thee. Life is dear 
Through its surroundings. But a wilderness 
’Twould be to me with thee not alway near. 


Give me that hand, love! Onward calmly moving 
Meet we the years or months that yet shall be 
Together, if God will ; intent on proving 
The spell, to keep hearts young, of constancy. 


So—which I ask not—should we see our golden, 
As now we see our silver nuptial day, 
By the same charm will these dim eyes be holden, 
And thine, I know, my Love, will look my way. 
A. 


August 26, 1872. 
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cance 
x. 


WE left off with a long quotation from Mr. MacDonald’s “ Gutta 
Percha Willie,” which I had connected with a remark of my mother’s 
about my first attempts to read. The parents of Mr. MacDonald’s 
little hero had very wisely left him without formal literary teaching 
till he himself expressed, or at least disclosed, a desire to learn. 
When we have all of us a little more wisdom, a little more sense of 
justice, and a little more skill, we shall find out how to reconcile 
such non-interference on the part of the elders with the best interests 
of the young in their heads and hearts. However, that speculation 
must pass undefended for the present. The Willie of the story in 
question is represented as having set to work to teach himself to 
read, and as having made considerable way in doing so, without any 
alphabetical knowledge having been imparted to him,—in fact, without 
spelling ; and one can have little doubt that Mr. MacDonald was 
here drawing upon his own recollections. Now it will be remembered 
that what my mother used to say of me was, that I could read a little 
at two years old, but that my progress was slow till she got me to 
form an idea of spelling ; and that I have already expressed the 
opinion that she had misread the facts. Looking back upon what I 
certainly know of the methods of my mind later on, including the 
rapid manner in which I used to “learn” words in foreign languages, 
musical signs, &c., without having the least idea of their meaning, I 
have no doubt whatever that I had, at two years old, picked out 
words by theirlook,—recognizing themin connection first with pictures, 
and then with things got by heart or listened to. At a later time, say 
at five or six, I was perfectly familiar with numerous bits of music, 
considered as pictures only ; and very useful I afterwards found my 
familiarity with certain “ common forms” of musical composition as 
represented to the eye. I can distinctly remember the first foreign 
words I ever knew, simply as picture, or at all events as picture 
mainly. They were these: “ Non vorrei vendere l’onore della patria 
per mille zecchini.” This scrap of Italian stands out distinctly in my 
mind; but I have a confused recollection of many a page of a New 
Testament in Dutch, French, and English. This old-fashioned book 
—bound in parchment it was—belongs to the age at which I was 
capable of hoping to be able to climb up high enough to touch the 
moon; yet separate words, considered simply as pictures, left so 
strong a mark on my mind that, much later on, I could identify them 
in recollected images as Dutch and French. 
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That I was—considering the quickness with which I took in whole 
words—slow (for me) to learn spelling, I can well believe. For, 
first, I was always exceedingly, fanatically, incredibly unwilling to 
be taught at all until I had exhausted myself in trying to find things 
out unaided ; and, secondly, I was always dull at catching up any- 
thing “by practice”—anything empirical. And nothing can look 
more empirical, at first sight, than English spelling. See, ay, tee, cat. 
These incongruities are an old topic. I am, indeed, absolutely cer- 
tain, from recollection, that “ spelling,” as a process, had very little 
to do with my learning to read ; it was a crutch, and not what I 
went with. I learnt by my eyes, picking out words just as I picked 
out dogs from cats, or trees from lamp-posts. During all the lehr- 
jahre I never misspelt a word, and should, indeed, have resented as a 
cruel affront the bare hint that I cou/d do such a thing. And yet 
formal spelling was always a subordinate process in my mind. Let 
us suppose I had read the word port, but had never read the word 
important. When I came to the latter, my eye would at once pick 
out the port, and if the sense required important, would assume that 
that was the word until I had made another experiment. Mr. 
MacDonald rightly hints at the great advantage which a child learn- 
ing to read must find in having been accustomed to good conversation 
on the part of its elders. 

Although it will be making a great leap forward, I will illustrate 
my meaning in these matters by coming to the time at which I 
taught myself music. I was thirteen years old before I opened my 
lips to sing at all, except to myself when nobody could hear me. 
This arose from my strong sense that in music there was something 
orderly to learn, and that I had not yet learnt it. As I constantly 
betrayed a fondness for music, my father was much puzzled. But 
somehow he satisfied himself that I had no more music in me than 
my mother, and used to tell meso. I knew better, and resolved to 
learn all about it systematically some day. There was an old pitch- 
pipe in the house, ‘over which, in connection with an old volume of 
psalm-tunes, I spent much thought—not uselessly, but with inade- 
quate results. Certain things were quite obvious ; for example, the 
existence of a scale, out of which all tunes were, so to speak, picked 
and put together. Then it was impossible not to notice that the 
sharps marked on the tongue of the pitch-pipe had something to do 
with the sharps in the tune-book. There, however, I stuck, till I 
went to my first situation and earned a little money. Instead of 
spending the pence which were given me for food in buying enough 
to eat, I saved up, and at last set my mind on getting possession of a 
certain damaged flute, price ninepence. I had already invested a 
penny in a tattered and imperfect instruction-book (with lessons on 
“ Tootle-tooing”); but ninepence was a scrious sum to part with. 
My courage failed me for a long while, and at last I spent my little 
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all in a fit of downright desperation—rushing out for a long journey 
on a‘ pouring wet night, to the horror of tender mother. But I 
brought home my ninepenny flute in triumph, and, though my 
mother turned very red at seeing what I had done with my money in- 
stead of eating it, and my father said that I should be like a cow hand- 
ling » musket, I set to work, and, I am bound to say, in the serenest 
certainty that I should with perfect.ease do what I had set my mind 
on doing. That, of course, was to teach myself to attach, infallibly, 
certain sounds to certain signs, and generally to know what I was 
about before I took any part in singing. 

The only point that concerns us here, is how I did it. Now, the 
problem of learning to read notes is, ultimately, similar to that of 
learning to read words (—it is—so think twice, think many times, 
before you say it is not). And, in plain fact, my mind acted in a 
similar way. My rapid progress—I am afraid to say how rapid—was 
very largely due to the number of musical phrases which I carried in 
my eye simply as pictures, and to the help I got by combining these 
in different modes. Thus aided, I founda very little practice in affixing 
separate sounds to mere separate notes sufficient to carry me a long 
way. Common final cadences,—common cadences of modulation,— 
common ‘runs,”—and so on, I picked up by the eye; carried away 
for use; and combined as occasion required. Perhaps it will be 
within bounds to say that the greater part of the large mass of pieces 
of music, of one kind or another, which I came within a few months 
to read at sight and get by heart—many of them as I stood and 
looked in at shop-windows—were learnt by me in flashes or glances 
of the eye, the eye treating them as remembered phrases or groups 
of signs and re-combining them into new totals. 

Before passing on, it is necessary to pause and guard here just 
one point. Perhaps Dryasdust may be whispering to himself, that 
this empirical sort of business was very unfavourable to exactness of 
knowledge, and so forth. It is a very silly remark, and mainly 
founded on the personal conceit of Dryasdust. All our first know- 
ledge of objects and language is of necessity empirical, and the 
empirical process ought to enter much more largely than it does 
into our methods of teaching. But, in point of fact, the methods of 
my mind in these matters were not empirical,—they were scientific ; 
and it is only the rapidity with which processes of analysis and 
synthesis are combined in the kind of mental action described,—it 
is only that rapidity which gives the excuse for calling the action 
empirical. I was myself always as slow to acquire the conversational 
use of a language, as quick to master its grammar, and I am care- 
fully bearing this in mind in any suggestions that follow. But even 
this only opens the way still further. For I have always found it 
not only possible, but easy and natural, to learn a good deal about 
the grammar of a fresh language without even knowing its ortho- 
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graphy in any alphabetic way. It was always my habit to accumu- 
roulate grammars before systematically beginning the study of a 
language ; and, comparing one with another in my leisure, to pick 
out the grammatical construction, while knowing but few words so 
far as dictionary use goes. There is no more difficulty of principle 
about this than there is in making out a cryptograph ; and nothing 
but the duty laid upon me to save my eyesight has prevented my 
showing, by specific examples, the length to which the eye alone 
may carry the study of language, without the use of lexicons or of 
laws of pronunciation, and with ease and pleasure. I had made 
accurate and useful rules for resolving the remotest forms of Greek 
verbs before I knew two hundred words of the language. 

Now, in what do a child’s first attempts at reading consist? I 
cannot remember my own, but I have observed that all children 
begin by one idea, and that a false one. They do not see that a 
person who reads gets the words out of the book, in such sense that 
he must get those particular words and no other, or else he is wrong ; 
they look upon the printed page as a quarry, out of which you 
may get any words you please. “Give me the book, and let me 
read,” says the little creature ; and it takes the book, and spouts at 
pleasure, evidently thinking it quite a Lond fide process, and exactly 
what you have been doing yourself. But it very soon corrects this, 
to the extent of connecting printed words with pictures ; and the 
larger the print, the more easily it docs so. But we shall observe, 
if we watch, soon after the child has arrived at the idea that the book 
supplies the words to be read, a continued tendency to jump at the 
knowledge of what the words are, and to shun all alphabetic processes 
whatever. Now, it is impossible to see into the child’s mind 
altogether, but 1 have a very positive recollection that, long after I 
could spell, I used to regard words as pictures. The word anger, for 
instance, was not merely a product of the letters a-n-g-e-r; it was a 
cumulative hieroglyph of anger. Perhaps some may be helped to 
understand this better by a story told by the Rev. F. Barham Zincke, 
in his delightful book on Egypt. Mr. Zincke’s gardener asked him 
what was the meaning of the word Equestrian, which he had seen in 
the bills of a travelling circus that had just come to the village. Mr. ° 
Zincke began talking about the Latin eguws, a horse; but the gar- 
dener shut him up at once. Adam had named the beasts; he had 
called this particular quadruped horse ; and horse it was, and must be 
always. There was, in fact, an organic relation, of a sort, between 
the word horse and the animal. What precise idea children have of 
the value (I use the noun scientifically) of words, one does not know. 
I have had many fancies about the matter when reading of Laura 
Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, but I have not time to spare from 
other duties to prosecute the question. One thing, however, I am 
quite clear about, namely, that children are usually bothered with 
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the alphabetic process much too early ; and that, upon such hints as 
those which I read with delight in Mr. MacDonald’s little story, we 
might profitably and easily teach a great deal of “reading” before 
coming to syllabification at all. Nay, we might teach the first ele- 
ments of grammar and logic before teaching the alphabet. That this 
will all be done some day, I have not a doubt, and that Art in educa- 
tion will do away with the brutal compulsion by which we perpetuate 
the curses of life I am also sure. 

I may mention that, many years ago, when I began the study of 
Spanish, the first work I happened to buy was one printed at Madrid, 
on the art of teaching to read without any alphabetic process what- 
ever. It was a very high-and-dry business ; and, though easy enough 
in a regular language like Spanish, utterly useless, except as sug- 
gestion, for an anomalously constructed speech like the English. So 
uniform in structure is Spanish, that the inventor of this system was 
able to start with a short key-sentence, in which every syllabic form 
possible in the language was accurately represented. 


XI. 

But, to leave this topic, I beg for as much sympathy, or at least 
as much forbearance as the reader can lend me, while, in these auto- 
biographical notes, I do my best to steer between certain obvious 
difficulties : the obscure I keep to myself. For instance, I know that 
in order to be at all interesting I must be personal, and yet I 
dread to be unpleasantly egotistic, and am quite conscious that 
details, which are full of interest to myself and a few more, may 
be very dull reading for others. Again, I am anxious to connect 
every personal with some general topic; and in doing this it is 
only too easy for me to become prosy. Lastly, I am desirous to 
give to these notes the propagandist value which, in my opinion, 
must attach to all truthful self-portraiture, and yet I am desirous 
not to offend the prejudices of those who are inclined to snub 
all unusual developments of character and feeling, treating them 
as at the very best mere eccentricities. This is indeed a sort of 
thing I do not understand. Every form of character which is natural 
and faithful, so long as it is associated with a sane intellect, much 
more if it has held its own in the conflicts of life, still more if it has 
done so in the midst of unusual conflicts, and most of all if it has 
happened to produce in excess of its own interests and immediate 
pleasures—is surely on object of interest in itself, and in its peculi- 
arities a note of interrogation set up in the natural course of things 
against this, that, or the other, compared with which it appears 
“peculiar.” But perhaps it will be best to go straight on, and 
leave the general effect to justify itself as it can. 

One of the first things I recollect about myself as a subject of 
criticism is my father’s remarking, so often that my mother_used to 
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smile at him (and she was no humorist), that “that boy was just 
like Mr. Wilberforce.” The points that now seem to me to have led 
him to say this were a slight lisp, unbroken vivacity of manner, and 
the circumstance that I was often to be seen in bed with miscella- 
nies of books about me. If I had not happened to be frequently ill, 
of course this point of resemblance to the great man would have been 
lost! But my father so often mimicked my lisping vivacities of 
speech, adding imitations of “ Mr. Wilberforce,” and this trick of his 
was kept up to so late a period of my life, that I am bound to believe 
there was areal resemblance between “ Mr. Wilberforce ” and the little 
boy. Strange to say, I have no positive knowledge of the length of 
time over which my father’s personal knowledge of Wilberforce ex- 
tended ; all I knowis, that his opportunities of knowledge were of the 
“menial ” kind—that he had brushed his coat, waited on him in bed, 
and attended him abroad. I have no doubt that I owe much to my 
father’s fancy that I resembled him in manners—much, I mean, in 
respect of the toleration that was extended to my meditative ways by 
my father. For he was always mighty angry with what he used to 
call my want of common sense. “That boy has every sense but 
common sense,” is a formula that I must have heard some thousands 
of times from five years old upwa:'s. It was, by the way, quite 
untrue. I was always, and still am, wanting in ready insight into 
the play of mean motives in other people’s minds, but that is no dis- 
grace. That I had no common sense was an utterly unfounded 
generalization from the fact that I was fond of books ; or, as my 
father persisted in saying, “studdyous” (I could never make him 
say studious)—and this also was “like Mr. Wilberforce.” It must 
not, however, be supposed for a moment that there was anything silly 
about my father. He was a very quick and accurate observer, and 
had in him the making of a considerable actor. 

And that reminds me that he had once acted in “ Macbeth” with 
Mrs. Siddons—Heaven knows as what—as Bleeding Officer perhaps— 
and had actually trodden the boards of the Haymarket! This you 
must know, he once—only once—mentioned to me, with ill-suppressed 
pride in recollections which he then considered unholy, and which he 
was connecting in the most illogical manner with earnest warnings | 
addressed to me against a theatrical career. My mother’s great am- 
bition was to sce me a “minister ;” but I have a strong fancy that, 
in spite of his Evangelicalism, my father would have compounded 
with the facts, if I had, as I once designed, gone upon the stage. I 
never remember him so “natural” {as when he was imitating Mrs. 
Siddons or “‘ Young Rapid ”—to the latter of whom he used to compare 
me. But it was only on rare occasions that he came out in this line : 
and then always with a protest, expressed or understood. 

It is interesting to me, though not wholly pleasant, to be able to 
look back over all the years, and find a contiuuous thread of recol- 
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lection upon some points as to which the knowledge was forced upon 
me that I was unlike such other children as I knew. It is not wholly 
pleasant, because I now perceive that the facts were partly the result 
of poverty and want of culture on the part of my parents. For 
example, that I had very little to do with the usual games of children 
was largely due to those causes. Some playthings had always a strong 
charm for me—a windmill, a kite, bow-and-arrow, and in lower 
degrees a top anda hoop. Leap-frog I always regarded with disgust, 
and I still call it most ugly play. But there were many sports into 
which I should have entered freely, if I could have had better 
company than that of boys of my own standing. Rowing, shoot- 
ing, and fencing I used to long to learn, as soon as ever I knew 
anything about them; and I was early familiar, as far as the eye 
went, with the use of the gun. Hare and hounds is the kind of 
game in which I should have taken the greatest pleasure now and then. 
But I could never play long at any game in which the exercise of 
skill did not demand pretty much all the attention. As soon as ever 
there was a lull in the interest, I went off into meditation, and I 
grew up in the most shameful ignorance of the ordinary games of 
boys. Once, when I was about twelve years old (and I was tall of 
my age), as I was passing along the street, a couple of little boys 
rushed up to me furious to know if a particular button was a 
two-er or a three-er. Now I had not the faintest idea. But the 
little boys thought it so unlikely that a lubber.of my size should 
not be qualified to settle their dispute, that they would have been 
glad to fight me there and then. 

Here, again, was a point on which I could not get on with other 
boys. I never struck a blow, and never received one. I can 
imagine myself stabbing or shooting a fellow in an elegant man- 
ner, or, still more easily, wishing him into another planet, or some- 
where out of my way; but I would rather have endured any 
quantity of pain mysclf than give another boy a black eye or a 
bloody nose. And even when I say I can conceive myself stab- 
bing or shooting a fellow in an elegant manner, that must be 
taken with much reserve: for I never felt the desire to hurt 
another person for doing wrong, except so far as such a desire might 
happen to be involved in the desire to make him sensible that the 
wrong was a wrong. This, again, is much more than a mere personal 
peculiarity. The fact is, I have by nature none of what I suppose 
might be called the punishing instinct. Those who lay it down that 
there is in human nature a punitive instinct which declares that a 
certain amount of pain should always follow wrong-doing,—those, in 
fact, who take the view which is implied in the Scotch use of the word 
“‘justification ” as applied to punishment,—must pare their doctrine 
down to lower terms. A miss is as good as a mile in these matters ; 
one exception as conclusive as a thousand. Now I am here to say 
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that I know nothing of the impulse to punish. Of the impulse to 
strike, except as a blind desire of a certain form of physical relief, I am 
absolutely ignorant,—never felt it in my life. This does not imply. 
any want of gall—the subject is so important that I had better run 
any risk of being what is called egotistical, and make a clean breast 
of it, by saying that I have on the contrary gall enough to make me 
ill at times,—to give me long fits of violently enraged repulsion, and 
also to make my invectives anything but agreeable to listeners. Pro- 
bavly not one of my readers has made the tears come by the use of 
harsh words as often as I have. But in my feelings at these times 
there is not a trace of the punitive—it is mere explosion ; with 
sometimes perhaps a little gloomy joy in the power of “‘ piling up the 
agony.” I can confirm this by a rather curious recollection. When 
a boy I used often to wonder at the pain caused by my own angry 
speeches,—it seemed to me so greatly in excess of any intention on 
my part. A painful image is at this moment vividly in my thoughts,— 
I had made a girl cry without in the least intending to do it, and 
even without the idea that I was putting her to pain. This dwelt 
long on my mind, and with other things of the kind caused me much 
bewilderment and much compunction. The day came, however, on 
which I read Bacon’s Essays—and what a new heaven and new earth 
did they show me! In one of these essays I read that angry words 
did not as a rule do much hurt, unless they were “aculeate and 
proper.” Now I had by this time arrived at the knowledge that 
when excited I was cloquent and found out words that were “aculeate 
and proper,” and I took to heart the suggestion of Bacon’s words, 
making a resolution that when angry I would not say all the clever 
things that occurred tome. Fits of silent exasperation are not good for 
the health, but they are better than making other people cry at one’s 
bitter ingenuities. 

To pass on, not from the subject, but with it. While I am writ- 
ing these lines, a discussion is going on in the newspapers about 
fagging, “tunding,” and other brutalities at Winchester school and 
public schools in general, and I am amazed, as usual, at the brutal 
coolness with which such things are discussed. If I had been at 
Winchester, and had seen one fiftieth part of what has been hinted 
at,—if I had seen one single case of deliberate cruelty,—I should 
there and then have killed the offender if my physical powers had 
permitted it. Some one will be saying that this looks very much 
like punitive impulse,—but I say no. I should have taken hold of the 
head of the offender and dashed it against the hardest thing near 
with a blind feeling of hatred, not in the least with any feeling of 
justice. Nor would reflection make any difference. I should know 
very well that death was too severe a punishment for a cruel “ tund- 
ing,” and my impulse would be simply one of blotting-out a hated 
thing, not avenging a wrong done. There are kinds of wrong-doing 
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in which 1 never had any the least desire to kill or in any way 
“punish,” though a clear feeling of moral disapprobation might be 
present; and there are others in which I can trace in my mind all 
the effects of the most violent hatred, with nothing, at the time, of 
moral disapprobation. In no case do I find I ever desired to inflict 
pain. 

This is a pathetic bit of autobiography from the pen of Theodore 
Parker which no one who has read it will ever forget. He says that 
when he was about five years old he was once tempted to lift his 
stick and strike a tortoise in the field. But something within him 
arrested his arm and made him withhold the impending blow. When 
he got home he asked his mother what it was that had spoken in his 
little bosom. She kissed him, her eyes shining with tears, and said, 
“Some people call it conscience, dear, and it is conscience, but it is 
the voice of God in the heart. Mind you always listen to that voice. 
If you try to stifle it, you will hear it less and less ; but the more you 
obey it, the clearer it will grow, and the happier and better you will 
be.” I did not learn that precise lesson from my own mother ; she 
was not equal to the proper use of words of her own for any such 
purpose, but she made abundant use, for my instruction, of the words 
of others, and, for one instance, of these lines, which I knew when 
very little :— 


“ And from the pray’r of want and plaint of woe 
O never, never, turn away thine ear! 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 
Ah! what were man, should Heav’n refuse to hear ? 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done : 
Forgive thy foes ; and love thy parents dear, 
And friends, and native land; nor these alone : 
All human weal and woe learn thou to make thine own.” 


This verse comes, as every one knows, from Beattie’s “ Minstrel.” It 
contained things I did not understand, and the “love thy native land,” 
and the “all human weal,” used to puzzle me much ; but the spirit of 
the lines told, and the effect of my mother’s teaching, and of the dis- 
position she gave me, was such that in my childhood I never know- 
ingly hurt anything that had life. That I used to hate with a 
murderous hatred those who did wilfully give pain was the fault of 
the violent spirit I got from another source. My father used some- 
times to gloss over rough acts on the part of the young, with, ‘“‘ Boys 
will be boys”—and so on. It is the spirit in which fagging, “tund- 
ing,” and other dirty and brutal things are publicly discussed at this 
moment. “There must be brutality and cruelty,—it is human, so 
human! Let us have our children brought up in large mobs where 
they will become familiarised with ‘t. Else, what will they do in the 
conflicts of mature life?” And so we go on, generation after genera- 
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tion, deliberately manufacturing the raw material of the baseness and 
brutality that lead to those very “ conflicts.” This we call the culti- 
vation of a manly spirit, and we think it fine to say, “This or that 
battle was won at Eton,” or “ This or that successful career was won 
in virtue of the energy learnt while the boy was fagging at Winches- 
ter.” Two reflections occur upon all this wicked loose talk. First, 
that if we took more pains xot to cultivate bad passions, and not to 
familiarise young minds with each other’s basenesses, we should much 
less frequently have need of battles to be won on one side and lost on 
the other. Secondly, the energy that makes the successful career of 
a great man of the world is a painfully complex quality, upon which 
the angels, who see the amount of crushing and trampling down which 
goes to a successful career, may not look as complacently as—say a 
leading article writer or an enthusiast in Natural Selection. “This 
is better than Moscow,” said the bloody monster who had walked over 
the carcases of a hundred thousand of groaning wretches to his fire- 
side at Paris. Whatanenergeticman! How dreary is that prospect 
of running short of brutality which makes it desirable for us to wink 
at its persistent culture by our educational methods! Thank God I 


was born 
An IRRECONCILEABLE. 
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“WANTED—A CAREER!” 


A COLONIST’S ADVICE TO CERTAIN BRITISH FATHERS. 
—e— 


“ Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world ; 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows.”—Zennyson’s Ulysses. 


Tue Britisk. father, of what I may call the middle-middle class, 
must frequently be at his wits’-end to know what to do with his boys. 
He is the most unfortunate of individuals, so far as position in the 
social scale is concerned. The trading magnates, and those who are 
lucky enough to attain the leading positions in the learned profes- 
sions, have no cause to complain of the pecuniary rewards which 
attend their efforts now-a-days. There never was a time, I suppose, 
when the profits of trade, or the emoluments of distinguished pro- 
fessional men, were larger than at present. The duty of making 
provision for their families presents no difficulties to these gentlemen. 
The eldest son of the mercantile Nabob is probably taken into partner- 
ship, with a view to his succession to his father’s share in the business, 
when that highly respectable old party thinks fit to shuffle off this 
mortal coil. The rest are sprinkled over the professions with 
laudable fairness: Tom goes to the army, Frank to the bar, and 
George to the Church, while Charley is probably “licensed to kill” 
by some College of Surgeons or learned University. They can hardly 
fail to succeed with so much money and its attendants’ influence to 
back them, unless they are greater donkeys than the ordinary run of 
young men. If they do get an ugly fall in their attempts to fly, 
they have only to return to the parental ark, and live quietly on their 
portion of goods which falleth to them, when the “ governor” comes 
to be “cut off.” Then, again, the lower-middle class can easily 
provide for their children, if the latter are content to follow the 
occupations of their fathers, or any other business which principally 
consists in manual labour. An increasing number, however, now-a- 
days are not so content ; and the shopkeeper’s son, having got a 
smattering of education, turns up his nose at anything so low as 
retail dealings, and must cither be provided with a clerk’s situation, 
or some other billet equally “genteel.” It is this tendency to poach 
on what formerly used to be looked on as the preserves of the middle- 
middle class, which must give many parents, who belong to its ranks, 
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cause for anxiety. They may see their sons growing up around them 
and developing every good quality of mind and body which the 
most exacting could desire ; but their pride and satisfaction must be 
often dashed by care for the youngsters’ future, and the thought of 
the ever-increasing difficulty of giving them a decent start in life. 
With the tastes and feelings of gentlemen, they are without the 
means to support their position in every particular in the way they 
would wish. They have enough to keep house on a moderately 
liberal scale, to educate their families, and entertain their friends, 
but without entirely changing their mode of life, and screwing and 
pinching in every direction, they cannot afford to give their sons 
anything beyond a very modest sum when they enter the lists to do 
battle with the world. It is necessary, therefore, that these young 
gentlemen should address themselves without delay to-some occupa- 
tion which will afford immediate remuneration, and then comes the 
difficulty. In what direction is it to be found? If they enter any 
of the professions they find all the avenues which lead to wealth and 
honour already crowded with eager aspirants, some full of the golden 
hopes of youth, and others beginning to have some little foretaste of 
that mortal ailment, heart-sickness. It is true that, providing they 
have the necessary talents and perseverance, they may eventually 
succeed, as others have done, in gaining a foremost position, but they 
cannot afford to wait on a providence which may never smile. It is 
absolutely essential that the profession or occupation they adopt 
should afford them a living within a few years. If eschewing the 
profession they turn to trade, their prospects are not much brighter. 
In the subordinate offices connected with commerce they are jostled 
by the aspiring members of the class below, while the upper walks 
are reserved for the race of capitalists, and the lucky few, who, by 
natural force of character, industry, and skill, overcome all difficulties, 
and conquer a position for themselves in spite of every obstacle. As 
we well know, however, the ability to do such doughty deeds is not 
given to many, and while one man here and there, in trade or pro- 
fessional life, succeeds in drawing away from the ruck and achieving 
the honours of a “ win,” hundreds are never placed, while thousands 
break down utterly in the midst of the running. The last named, 
no doubt, might have done better under happier auspices, while of 
the second description some would have made a name for themselves 
probably, had the competition not been so excessively keen. Every 
year sees thousands of young men born in the class I have been 
speaking of, thrown upon the world to sink or swim as best they 
may; and in England at the present day, the odds are terribly 
against their success. The majority are not geniuses, neither are 
they fools, As a rule they have good natural capabilities, a fair 
stock of knowledge, and are as decent honest young gentlemen as a 
public school education and an English home-training can produce. 
3 B2 
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Now, can nothing better be done with so much good raw material 
than to condemn it to fret its strength away in endeavouring to push 
through the crowds which throng every road to advancement in the 
old stereotyped civilisation of Europe? I certainly think there is a 
“more excellent way” of utilising this annual increment of good 
serviceable brain and muscle. Let those youths who see no very 
good prospect at home, emigrate. I think I hear some people saying, 
“ Well, this is no new panacea for our domestic ills. Emigration has 
been the order of the day for years past. Of the young fellows who 
have gone out, some have done well, while others have gone to the 
dogs, which they could have done as well had they remained at home.” 
True, most sapient reader; idleness, vice, and extravagance ruin 
hundreds in the colonies in the same way they do at home. There is 
no delivering a man from himself, no matter to what part of the world 
you may send him. But the advantages which the colonies have, as 
fields of labour, over Great Britain are manifold. The crush is not 
so great, and second-rate talent has a chance in every sphere of action. 
Social laws are not so rigid. If a man makes his money honestly, it 
matters little whether it has been made by hand or brain. The 
wealthiest landowners in Australia are men who have tended sheep 
and cattle in the old days, and know how to handle a team of 
bullocks—in short, those who have laboured hard in occupations 
which fall to the lot of farm-labourers at home. And above all, there 
is the almost certainty that honest labour will assuredly meet with 
its reward. Those who are sober, moderately thrifty, industrious, 
and persevering—even when their capabilities are of the most mediocre 
description—can, as a rule, make a good living, and also secure 
some provision for the future ; while those whose talents are only 
slightly above the average, have chances of turning them to account, 
which present themselves very rarely in England. 

Here, then, is a ready escape offered from a great and increasing 
difficulty. The British middle-middle class father, if he will only 
adopt this method of starting his boys in life, need not be under any 
apprehension for their future, provided they are physically of the 
right stamp, have been brought up in such a way as to fit them to 
play their part as men, and have had impressed upon them the 
salutary lesson that life is not “all beer and skittles.” On this point 
I shall have more to say presently. Meantime I must combat some 
objections which may be raised by their lady-mothers, who, doubtless, 
will stand aghast at this proposal to rob them of their cubs. There 
is a prevalent. idea, I know, current amongst many of the worthy 
matrons of England who live at home at ease, to the effect that there 
is something very terrible about a long sea-voyage, and that those 
who survive the dangers of the deep will meet with unknown perils 
and hardships on landing. Now I can assure them that such 
opinions are entirely erroncous. ‘ Let us sce how it would fare with 
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Mr. Charles Newchumpurr, supposing a reluctant assent had been 
wrung from his fond mother, to his trying his fortunes at the 
Antipodes. I will assume that he has fixed on the flourishing colony 
of Victoria as the scene of his future labours, because that is the place 
with which I am best acquainted. There are several ways of reaching 
Melbourne, its capital city, and I can assure the anxious lady that it 
is a capital city in more ways than one. If 50/., more or less, is no 
object, young hopeful may improve his mind by coming vid Suez in 
the P. and O. Company’s boats. Or, better still, he may cross to 
New York, see something of the Eastern States, take a week’s railway 
journey to San Francisco, leaving his card on Brigham Young by the 
‘yay,’and thence ship himself for New Zealand and his ultimate 
destination. Perhaps, however, it may be necessary or advisable to 
economise, in which case there are steamers starting from London 
and Liverpool, and making the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope 
in from fifty-five to sixty-five days ; or cheaper still, sailing-vessels of 
all sorts and sizes. A passage taken, an outfit becomes the next 
consideration. As a rule, people who start from Australia fit them- 
selves out for a six-months’ voyage. They have not yet got rid of 
the idea that it takes about that time to reach any of the southern 
ports, as it used to do in “the brave days of old.” My readers may 
remember the description given of the activity of the old Dutch 
navigators in that delightful book “Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York ;” here they were accustomed to show all sail before turning in 
for the night, lest haply they should run down a continent in the 
dark. Fine easy-going gentlemen these, who knew little of “ life’s 
fitful fever,” but who smoked and chewed and “‘schnapped” them- 
selves through life in a way which we hurrying, scurrying mortals 
may envy, but cannot, for the life of us, imitate. Now, however, the 
merchant skipper is ever at his post, keeping a sharp look-out to take 
advantage of the slightest chance. Thanks to this and the improve- 
ments which have taken place in naval architecture, passages from 
England to Melbourne by sailing-vessels of under seventy days are 
tolerably frequent, while seventy-five to eighty-five days may be 
looked on as the average. Anything over ninety is considered pre- 
posterous. So that Materfamilias should bear this in mind when 
making her calculations in respect of the necessary linen. If young 
hopeful sail by way of Suez or San Francisco he will have plenty of 
chances of getting some washing done by the way, but should he 
determine on the Cape route, provision for three months should be 
made. There is another point which this very excellent lady would 
do well to remember. She should put far away from her the absurd 
idea that because her boy is going a two or three months’ voyage it 
is necessary to pack his trunks with all sorts of kickshaws and 
abnormal things, under the impression that they may “come in 
useful ” in this uncivilised country whither he goeth. One prevailing 
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notion which possessed people sometime ago was that they must not 
land in Australia without being armed to the teeth. No young man 
of spirit in those days considered his outfit complete unless it con- 
tained a powerful armament. Guns, revolvers, and cold steel, in the 
shape of at least one bowie-knife, were absolutely indispensable in 
the opinion of these martial and pugnacious individuals. And the 
consequence was that the pawnbrokers’ shops became gorged with 
implements of warfare. Who knows how many of our countrymen 
have fallen in New Zealand before the fire of these very arms? My 
advice to my supposititious emigrant is to eschew all such vanities, 
and barring a slightly increased stock of linen, to lay in nothing more 
than he would think necessary were he going to spend a couple of 
months in the Highlands. This will appear, no doubt, strange advice 
to the busy lady, who is desirous of lavishing all that the “ governor” 
will stand on her darling. She will even be inclined to resent it as 
an unkindness, for how can she ever ease the burden which lies so 
heavy at her loving heart, if she be not allowed to show her affection 
by heaping outward and visible signs thereof on the departing chick 4 
But, my good madam, consider for one moment that your son is not 
going to be cast away—at least let us hope so—on an inhospitable 
coast, to herd with savages. Should he be fortunate enough to reach 
the great southern land, he will see things that will most likely 
horribly shock his preconceived notions of what a new country ought 
to be. Arrived at Port Philip Heads, his ship will be boarded by a 
pilot and a health officer—both white men. Probably the latter has 
graduated at some old University in the Netherlands, and will be 
found, on acquaintance, to have nothing of the haughty savage about 
him. Passing on to Hobson’s Bay, he will probably land at Sand- 
ridge, and be taken by rail to Melbourne. Emerging from the 
station, which, by-the-by, is not calculated to give him a very 
exalted idea of Australian taste in architecture, he will find himself 
at once in the midst of the hum and buzz of city life. He will see 
long, straight, broad streets, lined on either side by shops containing 
everything to be had for money, of all descriptions and qualities, and 
at prices little in advance of those current in London ; handsome 
banks and large public buildings in various stages of erection. These 
streets are lighted with gas, and watered with water brought in pipes 
nearly twenty miles. Policemen will meet his view at every corner— 
fine, strapping, well-dressed fellows, who, for physique, are not to be 
matched, I believe, by any other force of the kind in the world. He 
will see suburbs extending for miles on every hand, all enjoying the 
same advantages accorded to the city. In fact, if he happens to 
arrive during the autumn, winter, or spring, he will be inclined to 
think that he has dropped from the clouds into another England. 
I believe it is a prevailing notion at home that we all live in huts, 
and that kangaroos, as a rule, may be seen hopping about the streets. 
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The idea is picturesque, and no doubt those who have hitherto 
cherished it will experience something like a pang when called on to 
give it up. But truth compels me to say that the Australian towns 
have become disgustingly civilised—as civilised as the provincial 
towns of the mother country, or even more so, To see how we live, 
surrounded by every social appliance necessary for our gratification, 
together with a fair share of vice and misery—twin children in this 
happy land of idleness and profligacy—a stranger would be inclined 
to think that we had rolled on in the same way for centuries instead 
of dating the founding of our city from the year of grace 1836. Well, 
I will say no more on this subject. I have, I hope, succeeded 
in convincing Materfamilias that there is no necessity to over- 
burden her son’s baggage with a parcel of things of questionable 
utility, because there is scarcely an article under heaven which 
cannot be procured in Melbourne now-a-days if wanted. 

But to return to the point whence I strayed. The passage is 
taken, the outfit procured, packed, and on board; the vessel has 
dropped down to Gravesend, and the time has come for parting. The 
governor has said a few kindly, encouraging warning words, and 
wrung the hand into which he has erstwhile dropped many a 
sovereign when black Monday came round, in those days which will 
never come again. And now he has turned away, for the old gentle- 
man’s voice is somewhat husky, and his spectacles require a deal of 
polishing. Then the mother is alone for a little while yet with her 
darling : “0, my son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” Let 
us not gaze upon a sorrow which is too sacred for the unsympathising 
eye of common humanity, and too frequent to be told in words. Let 
us rather think what we can say to comfort the poor lady as she goes 
sadly away and returns to the home from which one of the lights has 
gone out. I think I should discourse somewhat in this fashion : 
“The lad, madam, that you love so much, and have found it so diffi- 
cult to part with, is going to a land where there is a career for every 
one with energy to seize it. Had he remained at home, life might 
have been a perpetual struggle to him, with no assurance of ultimate 
victory ; while where he is going, if he do not found a house, or make 
a name, he may, at all events, walk in the paths of peace and plenty 
without any fear of being tripped up or run over at every turn. 
Then again, although he is going to the other end of the world, you 
must not forget that not many years ago a journey to Italy was a 
more serious affair than a jaunt to the Antipodes is now-a-days. He 
will come home often enough, you may be sure, if he is successful, to 
cheer you up by accounts of his doughty deeds ; and as he has health 
and strength, a good practical education, and a character for honour 
and straightforwardness, why should he not succeed?” And I trust 
that when the bitterness of parting wore off, the good lady would feel 
more comfort in thinking over these things. Meanwhile, young hope- 
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ful is probably boxing about in the Channel, or that trebly accursed 
Bay of Biscay, of which I retain such remarkably unpleasant 
memories. Perhaps he is happy in the possession of a stomach which 
cannot be moved by any quantity of rolling and pitching. On the 
other band, it is nine chances out of ten that he is engaged in doing 


= 


what Mark Twain graphically describes as “ bringing up his immortal 
soul.” However, he will get well in time, and eat—I am afraid to 
say what he will eat ; he will flirt and quarrel, make it up and flirt’ 
again ; and even if he should become the victim of a great passion, 
he will grow disgustingly fat. This is the great drawback of life at 
sea. A man may be “ wasting in despair,” and even anxious to “ die 
because a woman’s fair,” but he will, nevertheless, become obese. 
Banting himself would have no chance against Neptune. Ah me! 
the imperious demands of a vulgar but imperious appetite are great 
obstacles in the way of love-making. No fellow can “sigh like a 
furnace” when he has his mouth full; and how can he look forlorn 
with a double chin and a creased waistcoat? However, in process of 
time the voyage, like everything else, will come to an end, and our 
young friend will enter upon a new life, somewhat improved, if he 
has sense, by the experience gained since he last kissed his mother. 
And now having landed kim safely we will say good-bye to him, 
hoping that his first l.tter home may contain an assurance that he 
has at least got his foot on the lowest rung of that ladder, whereby 
the energetic and persevering climb to fortune. 

But let it not be supposed that because I recommend emigration 
as the best outlet for a class of youths which is getting sadly jammed 
up in England, that I think it advisable in all instances. Far from 
it. The idea that there is s:me magic virtue in the mere transference 
of a man from one couxtry to another is utterly absurd, although 
strangely prevalent. Much misery has resulted from this strange 
notion. Young men who have given early evidence of the possession 
of every objectionable quality under the sun, who are profligate, 
vicious, drunken, idle, untruthful, and what not, have been shipped 
off by their friends, and thrown upon the world free from all restraint 
of any sort. I know that it must be a terrible temptation to their 
friends to get rid, in any possible way, of such sinners, but still they 
should not shut their eyes to the possible results of their proceedings. 
They may be sure that those who have been “ filthy ” at home will 
not become pure in the colonies. The usual course these unfortunate 
fools. run is as follows :—They land with a few pounds in their 
pockets, go to the first hotel in the place, spend in a week what 
with care would have lasted them for months ; pawn what valuables 
they may have, then borrow, and eventually transfer their patronage 
at the request of an acute landlord. They then think it is about 
time to see if they cannot get something to do. They present letters 
of introduction to men who perhaps saw them half drunk at the 
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theatre the previous evening, and who can read “ dissipation” in 
every line of their faces. They get politely bowed out with all speed. 
They speedily run the whole gamut of lodging-houses, from the highest 
to the lowest, hunted out of each in succession by a landlady rendered 
desperate by the utter absence of coin. Then a day arrives at last 
when “ these gracious creatures” can neither get a bed or a meal, and 
this is the crisis of their fate. Some when they would fain fill their 
bellies with the husks which the swine do eat, begin to think at last 
that it is just possible that they have started on the wrong tack, and 
so reform. But these are few. The majority sink into billiard 
markers, waiters at cheap eating-houses, or take some other menial 
employment, while not a few, in an hour of temptation, fall into crime 
and go to swell the number of those, the principal portion of whose 
lives is spent in gaol. Clearly such as these are not likely to make 
successful colonists. To send such out is simply cruel. Then, again, 
the namby-pamby exquisite is quite a drug in the colonial market. 
There may be, for aught I know to the contrary, a demand for such 
like cattle in England ; if so, I would strongly recommend him to 
stay there, for why should he travel 14,000 miles for no other pur- 
pose than to “ waste his sweetness on the desert air.” Those, too, 
who are at all sickly had better stay at home, unless they have some 
relatives or friends out here who are willing to receive them. There 
is another class that I could not conscientiously recommend to leave 
home, viz., those who are fit for nothing but to act as clerks. It does 
not matter how clever they may be—the place is always overstocked. 
There are many young men who have received a good education, and 
are fit to aet as private secretary to a public man, or take any situa- 
tion of a similar character. There is no demand for such talent in 
the colonies. 

But it may be said, “ You are making so many exceptions that if 
you do not take care you will exclude the whole of the class you 
wish to benefit.” I do not think so. There are hundreds of young 
men who are apt and ready at anything, who can turn their hand at 
once to whatever comes in their way. They have perhaps lived in 
the country, and know a little about farming and live stock ; they 
can ride well to hounds, and never knock up during the longest day’s 
tramp through the stubbles. At the same time they have their 
heads well stowed with good, practical knowledge, and just sufficient 
of that poetry which lends a grace to life. These are sure to make 
excellent colonists. There are others, too, who have not had an 
opportunity of picking up knowledge and accomplishments of this 
description, but whose fertility of invention, readiness of resource, 
and self-reliance would lead them to adapt themselves readily to cir- 
cumstances and so ensure success. But at present, although the 
raw material of good. colonists may exist in great abundance, no 
special pains are taken to fit it for its future use. I would recom- 
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mend every father to bring up one or two of his boys, if they are 
physically strong enough to bear a little hardship, specially with a 
view to their emigrating. While one is destined for the church and 
another for the law, let a third and a fourth be trained for a life 
beyond the seas. With this end in view I would give them a special 
education. Asa rule, it must be remembered, in a young country 
the ability to do several things sufficiently well for all practical pur- 
poses is of more use to its possessor than the utmost proficiency in 
any one subject. If I were educating a boy for colonial life I would 
not exclude any of the subjects which form the usual course of study 
at the present day, but I would reverse the order of the importance 
commonly attached to them. I would not do away with Latin and 
Greek, but I would subordinate them to mathematics, land-survey- 
ing, civil engineering, agricultural chemistry, and book-keeping. The 
youth who is tolerably well grounded in these matters must be very 
unfortunate indeed if he cannot manage to make a start. I would 
encourage him also to practise any mechanical trade for which he 
may feel an aptitude or inclination. He can never know how soon 
it may be of use to him. In fact, it will generally be found that 
there is no knowledge a man can acquire that will not be useful to 
him at some time or other of his colonial career. I have found the 
most out-of-the-way acquirements of the greatest service. A man 
who can do a little rough carpentering, or cabinet-making, or shoe a 
horse, is a much more independent being than he who is entirely 
dependent on others for everything. I should have said just now 
that I attach great importance to land-surveying and civil engineer- 
ing as aids to the young colonist ; I do not mean that he should equal 
Brunel or George Stephenson in the latter, although if he did somuch 
the better ; but that he should be tolerably well up in the theory and 
practice of road-making, bridge-building, &c. There is, of course, 
always a great deal of this sort of work going on in a new country, 
as also survcying. Even though neither the one nor the other be ever 
practised as the means of making a livelihood, they will prove a great 
help and convenience in many instances. There are many other 
things that the young man who is to try his fortune in a new land 
might be taught with advantage. In fact he can hardly acquire any 
knowledge which will not one day or other prove of use. In what I 
have said, then, it must be understood that I have merely endeavoured 
to indicate the direction in which it is desirable to steer, and not to give 
the exact course. Before closing my remarks on this part of the 
subject, I think it well to utter one warning: a colony is no place 
for the man who has determined to devote his life to the attainment 
of perfection in any one of the arts. Colonists, as a rule, are rough 
and ready people, and have, I am afraid, but little sympathy with 
the yearnings of the artist after the true and the beautiful. His 
struggles would be looked on with indifference, and amidst the almost 
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universal devotion to material things, he would be left to devour his 
heart in silence. Then, again, should he succeed there are nine hundred 
and ninety-nine chances to one against his merits being recognised, 
owing to the fact that public taste has not been educated artistically. 
Should, however, his work, whatever it may be, be appreciated by a few, 
it is by so few that the competition between them is not sufficiently 
keen to insure the artist a fair remuneration for his work. Workers 
in an esthetic sense had much better stay at home, for there they 
meet with more encouragement while struggling up the roadway 
which leads to the unattainable hill on which perfection dwells, and 
a much more generous guerdon should success crown their efforts. I 
do not mean to say that they should not pay us a visit after their 
works have received the imperial mint stamp,—that wonderful mark 
without which very little artistic, scientific, or literary work finds 
favour in colonial eyes. Coming with this talismanic certificate to 
their merits, they would be lionised to their heart’s content. But they 
should not stay long, fer colonists are fierce iconoclasts, and very soon 
get tired of their idols. 

Let the British father of the middle-middle class, who sees a family 
of stalwart sons growing up around him, take heart of grace. Every 
year the avenues to advancement in the old country become 
more and more crowded, until a deadlock appears inevitable ; but if in 
imagination he will ascend a sort of domestic Pisgah, he may look out 
across the waste of waters and see the lands afar off, which flow with 
milk and honey. There lies a career for his children, and thousands 
more,—a field of operations where their energies may find free scope, 
and where certain success is the reward of virtue and industry. 
When I think of the numberless young men who plod on from year’s 
end to year’s end in over-populated England, with but little hope to 
buoy them up, I can but think how much happier had been their lot 
if the advantages the colonies held out had been better appreciated. 
At home a man walks in swaddling clothes ; he is hedged round on 
every side by the rules of social etiquette: for the class I am speak- 
ing of, to work with its hands, is to lose caste. Indeed, it might 
almost as well commit crime as descend to manual labour. In 
Australia, however, it is otherwise. Away from the large towns a man 
may do what he pleases in connection with any pursuit which is likely 
to attract those who have been brought upas gentlemen. Those who 
take to farming or grazing may go through a lot of hard manual toil 
of a description undreamt of in Mayfair, or many other less preten- 
tious localities. But they are not the less welcome in the drawing- 
room in consequence, nor less fitted to shine there. Any educational 
advantages they may possess are not eclipsed by the roughness of 
their surroundings, but rather shine forth with greater brilliancy. 
Those who lead a bush life, as it is called, enjoy a sense of freedom, 
an exhilarating feeling of independence which is unknown to those 
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who are chained to a desk and drilled into machines. . They can 
“rejoice in their youth.” Perhaps they have to push out into the wilder- 
ness, as others have done hefore them ; but the dangers and difficul- 
tieé they may meet with, will surely have the effect of developing the 
better parts of their natures, and of ‘‘ making men of them.” With 
gradual but ever-advancing flow, the great wave of civilisation will 
roll on and surround them, while villages will spring up- and home- 
steads arise, where lately stood the black fellow’s “ mia-mia.” The 
few hundreds, which was all that the parental purse could afford, and 
which would have gone no way in England, have probably developed 
into an independence by the time middle life is reached. Although, 
perhaps, it is in connection with land that the great advantages 
offered by the colonies are most conspicuous, we may safely affirm 
that in every way a living is much more easily and surely made than 
in England, and the chances of arriving at an independence are fifty 
times as great. If a parent is satisfied of the moral and physical 
soundness of his sons, if he knows them to be as sensible, brave, per- 
severing, industrious, sober, upright and honest as a good example 
and careful training can make them ; if he feels assured that he has 
furnished them with that sort of education which is calculated to fit 
them to meet emergencies and make the best of whatever circum- 
stances they may be placed in, then I say that he could not do them a 
greater kindness than to send them to some country where such 
qualities meet with their highest earthly reward. It may be said 
that “young men so furnished would make their way anywhere,” 
which is true, but not only would they progress more quickly in the 
colonies, but their absence would afford a better chance to those 
who are forced to remain at home. Thus emigration blesses those 
who leave and those who stay. But the frivolous and the idle, 
the empty-headed fop and the premature roué, the shiftless, pur- 
poseless, hesitating noodle, and the feeble creature that cannot say 
“No,” had better stop at home. Transplanted to an uncongenial 
soil they run to seed and perish with marvellous rapidity, under cir- 
cumstances more or less disgraceful both to themselves and those who 
get rid of them, without a care for their ultimate fate. I have known 
young men in Victoria hurried along by the devil which possessed _ 
them to an early grave, whose death must lie heavy on the souls of 
those who first neglected and then abandoned them. Emigration is 
not a good thing for such as these; but so surely as they fail, so surely 
do their opposites succeed. 
W. Jarpine Smrru. 
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